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STATUS OF THE HIGH^CHOOL PRINCIPAL 

> , ■ CflAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

. In the last two decades a number of studies, State, rcponal, and 
Nation-wide, have been made of the academic and professional 
training, the educational expe^ence, and the social and economic 
status of elementary and secondary school teachers. Recently three 
notable studies have been made of the city superintendent of; schools. 
The status of the high-school principal, however, baa remained 
largely unknown. E^icept for a few State, hnd regional studios, we 
have had no data presenting the status of the principal. 

1. PREVIODS STUDIES OF TEACHER ISTATUB ‘ 

* The elementary school teacher has been the subject of several - 
extensive studies. Meriani in 1905 investigated the" relation of teach- , 
ing elficiehcy to scholarship during the normal school codrse, rank in^ 
practice teaching, and length of experience. Coffman in 1911 studied 
the social' composition- of the teaching population, including age, 
training, salary, and experience. The Carnegie Foundation for the ’ 
Advancement of Teaching published in 1920 an extensive feport of 
the professional training of teachers in Missouri. 

An extensive study of the training of secondary teachers was made 
by Luckey in 1903. In 1905 Elliott arid others in the Fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education 
discussed the education and training of secondary teachers. Thorn- 
dike in 1909 published a study of the teacliing staff of high schools, 
including education, experience, and salaries^ Brown in 1911 pub- 
lished his study of the training of secondary teachers in Genhany and ’ 
the United Stat^. Judd and Counts in 1915 studied the teaching 
staff of North ^Central Association school^ Davis followed with 
similar studies of North Central teachers in .WIO and 1922. The 
Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa-,. 
tion'(1919) devoted its entire space to a discussion of the professional 
preparation of high-achool teachers. 

> For IuJ| UUei and dat«s at tb«M pubUculou, mo Uie blbilograpby in tbo iippeodli. ' 
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The city superintendent has been the subject of three important 
studies. Theisen in 1917 studied the relation of the superiptendent 
to the board of education. Morrison in 1922 published liis study of 
the li^;aj status of the superintendent. In 1923 Douglass reported his 
study on the status of the superintendent, with special reference to 
trainir^, experience, salary, and ainhority. " 

Judd aad Counts, 1914-15, in their study of the North Central 
Association high WhooLs cite<l, report the safaries and teaching load 
of high-school principals. Hines in 1917 made a study of the educa- 
tion and experience of Iowa principals. In the sante year Hollister 
m^e recommendations based on questionnaire returns from superin- 
tendents, principals, and college teachers of" education for the pro- 
-fessional training of high-achool principals. Briggs reported in 1918 
the tenure of office and salary increa.ses of Massachusetts principals, 
the principal’s day in Missouri schools, and the time devoted to’ 
supervision in Virginia apd Kentucky. In 1920 Bawden published 
a comparison of salaries of principals In 1919-20 with 1914-15. 
Davis in 1921 reported tho results of an extensive study of more than 
1,400 schools in the North Central Association, dea’^ng vith the 
, function of the principal. Hinton in 1922 made a study of the 
educotion, teaching load, salaries, qtc., of 100 principals, mostly in 
the North Central States. In tfie same yfrar Hudelson studied the 
West Virginia principals, with_ respect to teachers’, meet mgT\nd 
supervision. In 1923 the salary committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association reported the salaries of principals for 1922 23. 
John in the same year reported the results of a study of the principal’s 
load in California. In the same year the Indiana educational com- 
mission published in its report the training, length of service, and 
salaries of Indiana principals. 

2 . SODPB OP THE STUDY AND METHODS OF 8ECUB1NU AND HANDLING 

•r •“ j> 

' DATA •. ' 

The purpose of the present study is to show the status qf^the 
principals of fully accredited public high schools, especially \iith 
respect to academic and professional training, educational experience, 
State and local requirements, salary, sources of supply, duties end * 
respoasibilities. / 

'The data were secured by four questionnaires. 'The first tvri), 
dealing with the principal’s training, experience, salary, duties, etc., 
were sent out by, the United States Commissioner of Education to 
3,000 principals of fully accredited public high schools selected 
at random from almost 1 0,000 schools on the Bureau of Education 
mailing lists. The remaining two were sent out by the writer. One 
of these, dealing with the legal status of the high-school principal, 
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»was sent to State superititeDdeDts and co'Vnnu^ionerB of education. 
The other, dealing with opportunities for professional training, was 
sent to heads of departmejits or schoolsj^of education. 

Section I of the Bureau of Education quest ionnairA was mailed 
April 7, 1923. Returns were received from 1,510 prfocipals, repro> 
senling 50.3 per cent of all who received the questionnaire' and 16.5 
per cent of the total number of fully accredited public high schoob 
in the United Stale's, according to the Bureau of Educotion report 
for 1022. Table 1 shows for each geographical division and for each 
class of school the number of principals returniug Section I, together 
with the total number o^_fully accredited public high schools in each 
geographical division. The^tount of selection rahg« from 10.7 
per cent in the West South Ce^ral di\nsion to 29.7 per cent in New 
England. ’ 

• -Section.il of the Bureau of Education questionnaire was mailed 
May 15, 19fi3; Retiiras wereMeceivokl from 1,123 principals, repre- ' 
senling 37.4 per cent of all who re<'eivcd the queatioonairo and 11.5 
per i'ept of the total number of fully accredited public high schools in 
the United States. Table 2 shoM’s for each geograpliical <Uybion and 
h»r each clo-ss of sc1um>1 the number of principals rcturningSection II. 
The amount of seliH'tion ranges from. 5.1 per cent in the. West Soutli 
Central division to 33.7 per cent in New England. 

The questiomiaires sent out by the writer were mailed in November, 
vl9'i3. Returns were received from all State Buperintendeota and 
commissioners of education. The questionnaire to heads of depart- 
ments or schools of education wa.s mailed to all State universities, to 
all other colleges and qpiversities known to offer proft^ional courecs 
, for' liigli -school principals, and to a random selection of all other 
colleges and universities. Returns were received from 69 insti- 
tutions distributed according to geographical divisions, as follows: 


New England: 

Bates College. 

Boston UniversHj. 

Dartmouth College. ^ > 

Harvard University. 4 
University of Maine. 

Rhode Island State Collegt^T'^ 
University o; Vermont. 

Yale University. 

MiddU' EllatUie: 

College <of the City of New York.\ 
Cornell University. 

. Gettysborg College. 

New York University.’ 

Oniveralty of Pennsylvania. “■ \ 

University of Pittsburg.' 

, University of Rochester. ^ 
e0691*--26t ^2 


Middle Atlantic — Continued. 

, Syracuse University. 

.Teachi^rs College of- Columbia 
University. 

East North Centrof: 

Beloit College. 

Bull» College. ^ 

University of Chicago. ' . 

- University of CincinnatL 
DePauw University. . 

Hillsdale College.* 

Ujiiversity of Illinois. . 

Fndiana Univeisity. 

University of Michigan. 
Northwestern .University. ' 

' Ohio University. 

Uhivcrsliv of WlscOnslu. 

College of Wooster. 

I . e 


y. 
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’:jyest North Central: - 
Drake University. 

Gfinnelt Cktilege. 

Hamline Ubiversity. 

* University of Iowa. 

University of Nebraska. 
Univeisity of Kansas. 
University of Minnesota. 
University of Missouri. * 
University of North Dakota. 
University of South Dakota. 
Washburn College. 

Sottlh Atlantic: 

. University of Delaware. 

Johns Hopkihs University. 
George Washington University. 
University of Maryland; 

^ fUniversity of West Virginia. 
College of William and Mary. 
University ef Virginifc 
University of Squth Carolina. 
University of Florida.- ^ 

Eatl Sotdh, Central: 

University of Alabama. 


East South Central — Continued. 

, University of Kentfreky. 

George Peabody College for 
. Teachers. 

University of Tennessee. 

Weet South Central: 

Baylor University. 

University of Arkan^. 

Louisiana State College. 

UriSversity of Texas. 

Mountain: 

University of Arizona. 

University of Colorado. ' 
University of Idaho. 

University of New Mexico. 
University of Utah. '• 

University of Wyoming. *, 
Pacific: 

University of Oregon. * 

University of California. 

University of Southern California. 
, Stanford University. 

University "of Washington. 


For purposes of description and comparison a sevenfold classi- 
fication of schools was adopted, as follows; - ' 

(1) Schools i^th enrollment of 100 pupils or fewer. 

(2) Schools with enrollment of 101 to 200. 

(3) School? with enrollment of 201 to 300. 

(4) Schools with enrollment of 301 to 600. 

, (6) Schools with enrollment of 601 to 1,000. 

(6) Schools with enrollment of 1,001 to 2,000, 

(7) Schools ydth enrollment of 2,001 or more. 

i * 9>. 4 

M.U Bureau of Education questionfiaire^ were tabulated according 
to the above classification. -Where nece.ssary to show significant 
facta, tabulation was also made by geographical divisions. For this 
purpose States wore grouped into geographical divisions, as follows: 


New England: 

M^ne. 

^ New Hampshire. 
Vermont. 
Massachusetts! 
Rhode Island. 

. . ConnecticAt. 
Middle Atlantic: 

New York. 

^ew Jersey. 

[ Pennsylvania. 

Bt^ North Central: * 
Ohio. 

;V Indiana. 






East North Central — ConMbued. 
Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Weet North Central: 

Minnesota. 

' Iowa. 

Missouri. • 

• North Dako?k'. 

South Dakota. 

. Nebraska. * 

Kansas. 

South Atlantic: 

Del^vara. . 


r 


South Attantie — Copttnued. 


• • Maryland. 

District of Corumbia. 
Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. s 
Georgia. 

Florida^ 

Ecifi South Central: 
Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. . 

Wesl South Central: 
Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 


* rNTRODUOTION 


Weat South Centred — Continued. 
Oklahoma. 

Texas. • 

Mountain: 
htontana. 

‘ Idaho. ' ^ 

\yyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mezioo. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada... 

Rucifie: 

Wa^ington. 

Oregon. 

California. ' 


8. THE SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 
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% 


T •* 

Tables 1 apd 2 present iii detail the distribution of the schools ' 
represented bj[ the principals returning Sections I and II, respectively. 

Of the communities represented by the principals returning. Section 
I, almost two-thirds are located in agricultural districts, nearly one- * 
fourth in industrial centers, about one-tehth in communities that 
claim to be chiefly residential, and the remainder in commimities 
that claim to be chiefly commercial. 

Of the schools represented by the principals returning Section I, 
83.P per cent, including the great majority of the smaller ones, claim 
to be comprehensive; 1 per cent claim to be commercial ; 12.6^er pent 
■ ^classical; 1.8 per cent agricultural; 0.7 per cent technical;- and 0.1 
per cent industrial. All except 25, or 1.7 per cent, are coeducational. 
The 25 schools for the separate seXes are all located in large cities. 

Of the schools represented by the principals returning Section I, 
940, or 62.2 per cent, are not accredited by any agency. Of the 570 
schools 'that are accredited^ 75 are on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools in the Southern States, 147 
on 'the New England Collie Entrance Cei^tificate Board list, 308 
on the North Central Association list, ..and 40 on the Northwestern 
Association list. The percentage of schools accredited ranges from 
ll'.84or schools of the first class (100 or fewer) to 76.8 for schools of 
the fifth class (50i-l,000). . ^ 
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Tabls 1.— Number of -prineipaie returning Section I of the Bureau of Education 

questionnaire 

[Dlftrlbntod aooordlnt to teognphioal dlrlstons and elaaaea ofaoboola] 


Clui of school 


Under 100 pupils,.. 

101 to 200 

»1 to 300 

801 to 600 

501 to 1,000 

1,001 to 2,000 

2;00l or more 


Total prlnd- 

pels 

Total schools!. 
Ter cent • 


^ Qeogrephleal (UtIsIods 


New 

Enf- 

la^ 


47 

84 

18 

*17 

27 

17 

11 


Mid- 

dle 

At- 

laz^ 


171 

Oil 

27.0 


04 

44 

27 

25 

20 

7 

10 


107 

1,239 

1A9 


East 

North 

Oen- 

trel 


185 

87 
29 
27 

88 
81 
14 


West 

North 

Cei«*- 

tral 


140 

92 

88 

21 

10 

4 

1 


8oath 

At- 

^lantlo 


10 

81 

7 

10 

17 

7 

8 


East 

Bouth 

Cen- 

tral 


22 

24 

6 

4 

8 


350 307 

2;418 2,269 

14.7 18.5 


105 

870 

11.8 


60 

493 

122 


West 

South 

Cen- 

tral 


85 

792 

10.7 


Moon- 

tain 


22 

32 

17 

19 

10 

8 


Pa- United 
dflo States 


25 

84 

80 

16 

7 

9 


106 121 

410 650 

-25.9 18.4 


60S 

409 

179 

147 

188 

89 

40 


1,610 

9,770 

1A5 


* Nnmbw of aocradltwl secondary schools listed In U. 8. Bu. of Edoo. Bui. 19a. No 11 
. • Per cant which retains are of.total schools. * ^ wo. 11 . 

Tablb 2.— i^Tumder of prinmpale returning Section II of the^Bureau of Education 

quMtumnaire 

(Dlstribnted aooordlng to geographloal dlylslons and classes of schools] 


Class of school 


VnAer 100 pupils 

101 to 200 

201 to 800. 

801 to 500 

601 to 1,000 

1.001 to 2,000. 

2.001 or mors 


Total 

Total schools!. 
Poroent!..^ 


Geographical divisions 


New 

Eng- 

land 


40 

18 

19 

22 

11 

8 


206 

611 

88.7 


Mid- 

dle 

At- 

lantic 


62 

84 

22 

21 

19 

6 

6 


167 

1,239 

1Z6 


East 

North 

Cen- 

tral 


61 

55 

19 

20 
25 
28 
15 


218 

2,418 

9.1 


West 

North 

Cen- 

tral 


79 

75 

28 

22 

15 

8 

4 


282 

1209 

las 


South 

At- 

lantio 


20 

19 

10 

5 

8 

8 

4 


09 

876 

7.9 


Kisi 

South 

Cen- 

tral 


9 

21 

5 

4 

4 

4 

1 


48 

493 

9.7 


West 

South 

Cen- 

tral 


40 

792 

A1 


Moun- 

tain 


Pa- 

cific 


19 

20 
9 

10 

0 

4 

1 


00 

416 

16.6 


21 

24 

16 

19 

5 


84 

666 

117 


I Nnmbw of aocredlM secondary schools listed In U. 8. Bol of Edno. BoL. laa. No 11. 
» Par cent which ntums era of total sohoola. am., iinu, mo. > i. 


United 

States 


857 

390 

136 

121 

107 

66 

41 


1, 123 
9,770 
11.5 


\ 
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CHAPTCRn . 

i 

ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF THE HIGH- 
^ SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

1 


The strat^c po^it in the secondary school system of the United 
States is the high-school principalship. It has become a trite saying 
that as the principal is, so is the school. In spvte^of its triteness the 
saying is just as true to-day as when first coined. The best high 
schools are apt to be those having at the head principals with sound 
and thorough academic and professional training, .who have visions 
of the possibilities of secondary education under the leadership of a 
professionally trained principalship. Schools that have never risen 
above the level of mediocrity, or that have sunk'from a position of 
importance' to the level of mediocrity worse, are nearly always 
found to have principals lacking professional training. 

To what extent is the high-school principal trained academically 
• * and professionally? The present chapter presents the findings for 
academic training in detail, professional training before and after 
entering first principalship, the value attached by principals to various 
elements of their professional training, and the opportunities in 
colleges and universities for professional training. 

1. ACADEMIC TRi^NINO OF THE HIOH-SOHOOL PBINOIFAL 


A. Normal-scTiool training . — The principal of the fully accredited 
public high school is not a normal school product. Of the 1,510 
principals returning Section I of the Bureau of Education queetion- 
naire, only 420, or 27.8 per cent, report normal-school attendance. 
Tables 3 and 4 show the distribution of training of these 420 principals. 
In New England only 5.3 per cent have attended noimial school, and 
the median time of those who have attended is 1.7 years. In the 
East North Central division 4 out of 10 principals have attended 
normal schools. The median length of attendance is 2.7 years. For 
the United States as a whole, 27.8 per cent have had normal-school 
training to the extent of 2.7 years. 

There is a slight tendency for principals of smaller schools to exceed 
principals of larger schools in normal-school attendance. Table 4 
shows that 31.1 per cent of class one and 31 percent of class two report 
normal-schobl training, as. compared with 23.9 per cent and. 12.6 per ■ 
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cent for classes six and seven. There is no significant difference in 
length of time spent by principals of the different classes of schools. 

As compared with the superintendent of schools, a smaller per- 
centage of principals have been trained in. normal schools. Douglass 
reports that 38.4 per cent of superintendents have normal-school 
training, with a median length of training of 42.8 years.* * ,( 

B. College and university training . — The principal of the fully 
accredited public high school Is college or university trained. Tables • 
5 and 6 show the facts for geographical divisions and classes of schools. 
For. the United States the percentage of principals reporting college 
or university training is 92.1. In New England, the South Atlantic 
division, uid the East South Central division, all principals are 
college or university trained. In the West North Central the per- 
centage' is 85.9 and in the East 'North Central 86.6. In these two 
sections 28.1 per cent and 41.6 per cent, respectively, report normal 
school training. 

The median time spent in college or university is 4.4 years. There 
is very little variation among the geographical divisions in median 
time spent. In New England it is 4.5; in the South Central division 
4.2. The range of the, middle 50 per cent is from 4 to 4.7 years. 

Fewer principals of smaller schools ''have h^ college or university 
training t^an principals of larger schools. Table 6 show's the per- 
centages for the seven classes of schools to be 87.8, 90, 96.1, 94.5, 

99.3, 100, 100. The median time spent by princjj:als of first-class 
Schools is 4.3 years. The median of other classes is 4.4. 

Compared with the superintendent, of schools, the principal 
appears to have a slightly greater amount of college or umversity 
tridning. Doujglass reports the median training of superintendents 
to be 4.3 years. The middle 50 per cent range from 3.5 years to 4.7 
years.* 

C. Graduate study . — Tables 7 and 8 show the graduate study of 

high-school principals. ' Approximately one-third (32.3 per cent) 
of all principals report graduate study in amounts ranging from one- 
half year to five years. The percentage is highest in the Pacifiq 
division (52.5 per cent) and lowest in the West South Central (20 ‘ 

per cent). The median amount of graduate study is one year. The 
middle 50 per cent range from 0.8 of a year to 1.4 years. The median 
amoimt varies little among the geographical divisions. 

A much smaller percentage of principals of smaller schools have 
had graduate study than of principals of larger schools. The per- 
centages of the seven classes of schools are 23.6, 26.4, 29.8, 36.8, 56.5, 

57.3, and 57.5, respectively. There, is little difference in median time 

I Douitlaas, BenDett O. J%t SUUiu of Ou Supuinttnint, pp. 20-81, ' 

• OouglaM, pp. n-M. 
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spent, except that principals of seventh-class schools (2,001 pupils 
or more) show a median of 1.8 years, as compared with an average 
of 1 year for allj>lher classes. - 

Tablb Z.— Normal school education of frineipals of high schodU 

(DistribuUd aooordlni to goographlcal dlTisioDs] 


Qoocraphicol dlTisiom 


Years attendod 

New 

Eng- 

land 

Mid- 
dle At- 
lantic 

Bast 

North 

Cen- 

tral 

West 

North 

Cen- 

tral 

Sonth 

At- 

lantic 

East 

Sooth 

Cen- 

tral 

West 

Sooth 

Cen- 

tral 

Moon- 

tain 

Padflc 

United 

States 

Under 1 year 

1 


s 

3 

1 



1 

2 

13 

1 to 13^4 yea^ 

-6 


1 “ 

16 

6 

^8 

3 

6 

6 

78 

2 to 2H years 

1 

29 i 

,81 

30 

4 

3 

- 18 

18 

15 

179 

3 to 3J^ years 

1 

11 ! 

1 33 

8 

3 

2 

4 

4 

8 

74 

4 to tVi years 

1 

7 1 

1 34 

29 

1 


4 

8 

8 

72 

5 to wears. 


^ 1 

' 3 







2 

6 or more . 1 _ 



1 




1 


2 


1 * 









Total.... 


54 

148 

86 

15 

13 

29 

33 

33 

420 

Per cent* | 

13 

37.4 

41.6 

28.1 

14.8 

2L7 

34.1 

816 

27.3 

27.8 

First qnartila 

" L3 

12 

^ Z1 

Z1 

L4 

L4 

Z2 

Z2 

Z2 

Z1 

Median 

L7 

Z7 

Z7 

Z8 

Z1 

Li 

Z6 

Z6 

16 

17 

Third qnartUe 

18 

14 

17 

12 

14 

ZC 

12 

Z9 

- 13 

16 

Quartile deviation.. 

.8 

.8 

.8 

LI 

LO 

.6 

.5 

.4 

.6 

.8 


1 Per cent of ptincipals In eech c^ofrephlod dlTision haring normal-schoel training.^ 

Table 4. — Normal school oducation of principals of high schools 
Plstributed aociordinf iodsss of acbool] 


Tean attendod 


Clan of school 


100 or 

fewer 


101 - 

300 


301- 

aoo 


soi- 

000 


501 - 

1,000 


1 , 001 - 

2,000 


2;001 
or more 


Total 


Under 1 year.— . 

1 to IH years,... 

2 to 3H yehra.... 

3 to years.... 

4 to 4H yean.... 

5 to 5H years...; 
0 or more yearg. 


Total 

Per cent 


r 

27 

03 

30 

SI 


S 

2S 

•1 

17 

30 

1 


1 

7 

17 

0 

0 


3 

11 

0 

8 

1 


1 

I 

— 


IS 

7 t 

170 

74 

n 

s 

8 


loa 

3L1 


127 

31.0 


39 

21.8 


43 

29.2 


27 

19.6 


21 

23.9 


6 

ao 


430 

27.8 


First quartUe 

Aledian 

Third quartile - 

QuaitOe de^latioD 


Z1 

X7i 

8.7 

.8 


Z1 

ze 

14 

.7 


Z1 

Z7 

19 

.9 


1.9 

Z6 

16 

.9 


Z3 

Z9 

17 

.7 


L9 

Z6 

13 

.7 


15 


11 

17 

10 

.8 


Tn cent of principals In each dan having nohnal school training. 
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Table 5 . — College and univerrity education of kigh-tchool principala 
^ [Distributed aocordiog to geographical divisions) 



Years attended 



Geographical division 

New 

Eng- 

land 

Mid- 
dle At- 
lantic 

East 

North 

Cen- 

tral 

West 
. North 
Cen- 
tral 

Sooth 

At- 

lantic 

East 

South 

Cen- 

tral 

West 

South 

Cen- 

tral 

Moun- 

tain 

Pacifle 

United 

Slates 

Under 1 >*ear.^ 


1 





1 



1 

1 to lU >'ears 

A 

10 

0 

8 

8 

2 

10 

4 

5 

1 

66 

3 to years 

2 

8 

44 

25 

5 

7 

12 

0 

14 

128 

3 to 3U years 

8 

13 

10 

20 

13 

14 

8 

13 

8 

116 

4 to years 

156 

IH 

212 

203 

77 

35 

46 

77 

79 

1,029 

6 to 3 m years. 

2 


7 

4 

5 

2 

4 

2 

in 

DC 

6 to 0M years... 

2 


3 

3 




1 

Iw 

2 

OO 

7 to 7M years r. 



1 






1 

11 

8 to 8 m years 









1 

d 

1 









ToUl 

in 

175 

300 

263 

103 j 

1 60 

. 81 

106 

lao 

1,388 

Per cent » 

loaa 

88.8 

80.0 

85.9 

100.0 

loao 

05.3 

98 1 

9D.3 

92.1 

First qUartilo 

4.3 

4.1 

is 

4. 1 

11 

, 3.4 

28 

10 

4.0 

10 

Median 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

14 

14 

12, 

^ 4; 2 

4.3 

4. 4 

14 

Third quarti)e...w.. 

4.8 

4.7 

17 

17 

.17 

16 

^ 16 

17 

18 

17 

Quartile deviation.. 

.3 

.3 

.6 

.3 

,.3 

.6 

.0 

.4 

.4 

,4 













>Par ooDi of pcii>c(pals in each^ geographical division having college or oniversity training. 


Tabui ^—College and university education of high-school principals 

I 

[Distributed according to class of school] 


Years attended 

Class of school 

Total 

100 or 
fewer 

101- 

200 

301- 

300 

301- 

MO 

501- 

1,000 

1.001- 

2,000 

2,001 
or more 

Under 1 ymr _ . 


1 

22 

33 

33 

260 

14 

3 

2 






1 

67 

124 

119 

1,026 

37 

11 

2 

1 

l tA lU yMn 

26 

49 

40 

314 

12. 

6 

6 

13 

13 

133 

4 

1 

e 

14 

7 

» 106’ 

4 

1 

5 

8 

8 

114 

1 

1 

2 

7 

13 

65 

1 


2 to 2M yean 


a to 8H years. 

4 to 4M Years.... 

5 to 5H years a 

€ to 6H years 

5 

34 

1 

7 to 7H years 



• toSHywo. 


1 





Total 

Per cent » 

Pint nnartflit 







446 

87.8 

868 

90.0 

171 

96.1 

138 

916 

187 

90.3 

88 

100.0 

40 

100.0 

1,888 

92.1 

3.9 

1^ 

17 

.4 

10 

14 

17 

.4 

11 

14 

17 

.8 

11 

14 

17 

.3 

11- 

14 

17 

.1 

10 

14 

17 

,4 

11 

14 

17 

.8 

10 

14 

17 

.1 

Madlaa. 

Third Aiardla 

QiiaF4& dMvlmliAfi 



^ Per oaiit of pfindpals in oach oiass of school having ooUogo or univenity training 
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Tab LB 7. — Oraduate tiudy of high^chool pvincipalM 
(Distributod acoordliic to reo^phiotl divisibosj 


Vears attended 


^year... 

1 year 

Ih ywirs. 

2 years... 
2h years. 

3 years. 
3H>wi. 

4 years... 
4H years. 
5>’can... 


Total 

Per cGDti.. 


First quartUe 

Med lab 

Third quartile...... 

QuartUe deviation . 


Qoo^phioal division 


New 

Eng- 

land 


4 

31 

4 

6 


32 

30.4 


.0 

1.1 

1.8 

.5 


Mid- 
dle At* 
' lantio 


0 

84 

4 

10 


G3 

31.5 


East 

North 

Cen- 

tral 


30 

55 

7 

0 

3 

3 

1 

2 


no 

^3*7 


West 

North 

Cen- 

tral 


82 

2 T ..8 


.0 

1.1 

2.0 

.0 


• i 
.0 
1.2 
.3 


.7 

1.0 

1.5 

.4 


South 

At- 

laatio 


0 

28 


30 

37.1 


.8 

1.1 

1.2 

.2 


East 

South 

Cen- 

tral 


6 

11 


20 

33.3 


West 

South 

Cen- 

tral 


3 

10 


Moun- 

t^n 


12 

23 


17 

20.0 


.7 

.0 

1.2 

.3 


.8 

1.0 

1.2 

.2 


42 

3ao 


.7 

.0 

1.2 

.3 


Padfle 


17 

28 

3 

10 

1 

3 

L 

1 

1 


83 

53L5 


.7 

1.0 

1.2 

.3 


Dnitod 

States 


108 

253 

28 

84 

8 

20 

6 

12 

1 

1 


487 

32.8 


.8 

LO 

L4 

.1 


For ooDt of principals in each geographical division having graduate study. 

Tablb 8. — Oraduaie Btudy^of high^chool principaU 
[Distributed according to class of school] 


Years 


Class of school 


Myear... 

1 y'ear 

iJi years. 
2years... 
2H years, 
3 years... 
3H years. 
4years... 
4H years. 
6 years... 


Total. 

Per8ent»- 


flirt qiMrttl* i 

Median 

Third quartfle...^ *’ 

QoartUe deviation 


100 or 

101- 






Toty 

201- 

301- 

501- 

l.OOl- ■ 

2,001 or 

foliar 

200 

300 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

more 


1 






”‘’^5 — 


34 

28 

10 

18 

10 

7 

8 

108 

40 

88 

25 

28 

53 

25 

8 

253 

4 

1 

7 

3 

2 

5 

1 

23 

14 

7 

8 

•8 

8 

7 

8 

84 

1 


3 


1 

1 


g 

7 

6 

1 


3 

6 


28 

5 







5 

8 

i 



i 

1 

s 

12 

1 


1 





1 






1 








120 

108 

53 

64 

78 

51 

23 

487 

23.8 

284 

29.8 

S(L8 

58.8 

*57.3 

87.6 

32L3 

.7 

,7 

.8 

.7” 

.8 

- .9 

LO 

.8 

1.0 

LO 

1.1 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

L8 

LO 

1.8 

L2 

L6 

1.2 

L2 

L8 

Z8 

L4 

*4 

.1 

.4 

.8 

.2 

.5 

.8 

. .2 


> Per cut of principals In each daee of school havlDg graduate study. 

Douglass reports' that 26.78 per cent of the siiperintendents in his 
study have had graduate study in amounts varying from one to four 
years.* The median is 1.7j the middle 50 per cent range from 1.3 
to 2.1 years^ It appears from this* that, while a smaller percentage 
of superintendents h&ve had graduate study, the amount of *such 
study of those who have had it is greater than in the case of 


* Dougla*, p. 3S. . 

0 O 6 oi *— set - 


- ''.5' 
.1^.11 


A V "v t ‘ 
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iho principals (1 per cent for principals as compared with 1.7 Tor ' 
superintendents). 

D, Summer-school training.^T&hles 9 hnd 10 show the summer- 
school training of high-echool principals. More than one-half (57.8 
per cent) report summer-school attendance varying in amount from 
less than 6 weeks to more than«61 weeks^ The geographical division 
showing the smallest per cent is the West South Central, with"48.2; 
the division with the highest is the Sout^h Atlantic, with 81.6. The 
median number of weeks spent in summer school is 11 for the United 
States. The range is from 6 weeks in New England to 15 in the 
South Atlantic and West South Central divisions. The middle 50 
per cent range from 5 to 19 weeks. 

There is little variation among principals of various classes of 
schools in percentage of those having summer-school training or in 
median amounts. Table 10 shows Che range in percentage to ho 
from 50.4 for schools of first class to 68 for schools of fourth class. 
The median ranges from 10 weeks for schools of first and second 
class to 15 weeks for schools* of class 6. 

According to Douglass’s study, 57.55 per cent of superintendents 
have had' summer-school training.* This is almost exactly the same 
as the percehtage for pnncipals (57.8). The median number of 
summer schools attended by the superintendent (sbe wccl^' sessions) 
is two, the first quartile one, and. the third quartile four. This 
corresponds very closely with tiie summer school training of the 
principal, except that the third quartile for principals is approximately 
' three sessions (19 weeks) instead of four sessions. 

Table 9. — Summer-tchool training of high-*chool principal 

[DUtrftnitad tooording to CMtnphloU dlTlsionsI * 



ERIC 
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Tablb 10. — Summer-school training of hig^-achool ^prindpalo 
[Dtetrlbuted •ceonllog to dui ofaebooll 


13 


\ 

Week) 

Class of school 

Total 

100 or 
fewer 

101- 

200 

201- 

300 

• 801- 
1 600 

601- 

1,000 

1,001- 

2,000 

2,001 
. or 
mor^ 

I lo« 

76 

74 

31 

\ ® 

28 

14 

0 


7 to 13 

66 

t M 

38 

1 23 

17 

11 

5 

216 

13 \o IS ^ 

46* 

42 

18 

28 

20 

10 

4 

168 

19 10 24 

28 

21 

10 

Vl3 

9 

9 

2 

02 

25 10 .10 

13 

12 

5 


* 7 

6 

1 

47 

.11 to. 10 

17 

.10 

6 

3 

8 

6 

2 

61 

37 to 42...., 

4 

3 

2 



s 

1 


4110 4H 


4 

1 

1 


1 

A 

A« 

V 

49IO.M 

2 

3 

2 

i 

1 


f 

• 

&5to 60 4 . 

1 

3 




V 

4 

61 or more.....,....! 

3 

2 


1 

1 

1 

f 

J 








t 

9 

Total 

236 

232 

113 

100 

90 

60 

22 

871 

Per rent • 

ha4 

66.8 

63.2 

68.0 

66.3 

67.3 

IVO 

67.8 

First quart Uo 

6.0 

ao 

6.0 

6.0 

iT 

7.0 

0.0 

10 

Mid Ian 

11.0 

lao 

lao 

110 

12.0 

110 

13.0 

ILO 

Third <|uartiIo- 

2 ao 

19 0 

18.0 

18.0 

20 0 

21 0 

IQ n 

10 II 

Qiiartilo deviation 

7.6» 

7.0 

<L6 

6.6 

7 ! 5 

9.0 

IV. u 
16 

19. 0 

7,0 

■ — 










I Per cent of principals of each cliiss of school hiving vummer^ool traininf, 

1 

. E. Total educational preparation above the high school . — The total 
, educational preparation above the liigh school is presented in Tablee" 
, 11 and 12. For the United States the median is 4.8 years; the 
range of the middle 50 per cent is from 4.2 to 5.5. Thirteen principals, 
or 0.9 per cent, have less than one year; 21, or 1 .4 per cent, have had 
Jess than two years; 72, or 4.7 per cent, have' had less than three 
;^cars; and 187, or 12.4 per cent, have hftd less than four years. 
On the other hand 10, or 0.7*per cent, have had nine years or more; 

, 3 1 , or 2,1 per^nt, have had eight years or more; 88, or 5.8 per cent, 

' have had sev^ years or more; 208, or 13.8 per cent, have had six 
years or more;\ 670, or 37.8 per cent, have had five* years or more; 
and 1,323, or 8r.6 per cent, have had four years or more. « 

Table 11 shows the variation among geographical divisions. The 
' lowest amount of training is found in the West South Central States, 

, whore the median is 4.5 years; the liighest is in the Pacific States, 

. where the o&edian is 6.3 years. The total range of eight-tenths of 
one year represents a significant difference between the medians of 
two geographicaf divisions^ ' 

• Table 12 shows the variation among the classes of schools. The 
ilmge here is from 4.6 yeara'for schools of the first class to 5.6 years 
/Tor schools of the seventh class. In other words, principals of schools 
.of class 7 have on the average almost a year more of academic trains 
ing above the high” school than have principals of firstrclaaa 
Douglass reports the training of the superintendent beyond the 
.elementary 'schooleuV Assuming that the high-schpefi, pjri^cipi^ h as 


. ♦ 
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• spent Tour years in secondary school, the median training of the 
principal beyond the elementary -school is 8.8 years, as compared 
with 8.58 for the superintendent. The range of the middle 50 per 
cent of principals is from 8.2 to 9,5 years, and for superintendents 
7.79 to 9.42. From this it appears that on the whole the high-schooh 
principal has had somewhat more academic training beyoEd the 
elementary school than the city superintendent. 

Table 11. — Total tduc/iiutnal preparation, above the high sohoot, of high-»chool 

principal* ' 


(Diatiibuted Bcotvding to goo^aphlcal divtMons) 


Ymn- 

■— ... / 

Otx)graph]oal divisions 

I’nlled 

SlalM 

New 

Ena- 

land 

Ml<Sdle 

Al- 

Untio 

1 EMt 
1 North 
Oniral 

West 

North 

Coniral 

South 

At- 

lahiic 

East 

StHJth 

Ceoiral 

Wort 
! South 
Central 

Moun- 
1 lam 

— r — 

Pacific 

Uoder 1 ymr 


S 

1 


1 


2 

1 


|« 

1 to IH jmn 

1 

1 

4 

* 



1 


g 

3 to,2H years 


13 

17 

0 

2 

1 

s 

1 

' 2 


StoSU yMua..>. 

io 

13 

34 

30 

10 

8 

14 

3 

3 

11.^ 

4 to yoora. 

103 

8S 

187 

201 

It 

38 

3ft 

A1 

43 

TM 

ft to AM yoara^ 

41 

37 

83 

82 

30 

17 

14 

31 

SO 

362 

ft to 6M yoart 

10 

23 

32 

0 

8 

3 

7 

13 

18 

lit) 

7 to 7 m yaars 

3 

13 

14 

A 

10 

1 

1 

A 

7 

57 

ft toBVi years * 

-3 

A 

1 

1 


2 

2 

1 

g 


fyoart or rooro...... 

3 


4 





, 1 

1 

«i 

10 

ToUl 

171 

107 { 

1 SM 


lOA 

80 

85 

108 

121 

1,310 

Ftnt quarto#,. 

4.S 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

12 

10 

14 

18 

~.4rT3 

1 2 

Madi^ 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

A. 1 

17 

1 A 

10 

13 

- ' 1 8 

TWrd qaartll# 

fi.4 

ftft 

AlA 

A.0 

A.7 

A.A 

A.1 

A.8 

ft 1 

1 A 

Quirtila davlailoa.. 

.6 

.8 

.7 

.4 

,7 

,7 

.8 

.7 

.8 

V 

.7 


Tablb 12. — Total educational preparation, abovf the hiuh ecfutol, qj high-school 

principal* ‘ 

IDItUlbuted Booording to doa o( school) 


Yaan 

Claas of school 

Told' 

100 or 
(ewer 

101- 

200 

201- 

800 

ftOl- 

600. 

AOl- 

1,000 

LOOI- 

^000 

XOOl 
or mar* 

Under 1 year 

8 

A 

31* 

54 

280 

70 

81 

11 

ft 

1 

1 

42 

301 

103 

23 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ft 

A 

106 

11 

14 

ft 

3 

1 

3 


1 


11 

8 

51 

115 

753 

383 

120 

57 

21 

10 

• 

iioiMy^M-'w - 



SU 2^1 yean...!;. 

8 Io8m years 

4io4H[ yesrs 

fttoAMyasrs 

ft to 8^ years.... 

T tbIHi years. 

1 toft^ yearly 2 

OTosraormore 

Total 

ffrttqoartOo * 

Third qoartfle 

QBartQadtTteUon 

3 

4 
70 
4A 

0 

ft 

1 

ft 

' A5* 
• 17 

ft 

1 

a 

1 

a 

38 

31 

10 

0 

ft 

2 

lA 

ft 

' > 7 

A 

3 

1 

508 

400 

170 

117 

138 

80 

40 

1,510. 

11 
4.8 
ftO 
• A 

13 

4.7 

A.A 

.7 

13 

18 
ft7 
• T 

14 

1ft 

ftA 

.7 

lA 
fta 
ftS 
• 7 

18 

ftft 

ft4 

.8 

16 

ftA 

7.0 

L3 

• 12 
18 
A.5 
.7 


F/ VtgrtM held hy high-school principals. — Table' 13 shows the 
degrees held by h^^-echool principals. About one principal in 
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% 

eight (12.3 t>er cent) holds no degree. Two-thirds (67.2 per cent) 
have the bachelor's degree onljj. Eighteen per cent have the master's 
d(gree, end 1.4 per cebt hav^ the doctor’s d<^ee, honorary or 
conferred in course. 


TaBLB 13 . — Degrees held by high^sehool principals 
•c [DlMributod Moorvllxii to oImi of tcbool] 


D«croai b«ld 

Cl— 

CUs of icbool 

\ 

ToUl 

For 
omt ' 

100 or 
fewer 

ION 

aoo 

aoi- 

300 

301- 

000 

501- 

1,000 

LOOl- 

^000 

3,001 
or mora 

Nod^ " 

Normal dlploKia only 

5 

240 

S3 

1 

37 

0 

aw 
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2 

7 

1 

00 

» 

L- 

0 
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1 
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13 
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10 
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lao 

L0 
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20 

m 

32 

31 

30 

4 

17 

15 

8 
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357 


130 

131 

IW 

05 

41 

1, 100 
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Douglass reports 68.08 per cent of superintendents as holding 
A. B. degrees, 12.35 per cent as holding B. S. de^ees, 6.41 per cent 
as holding Ph. B. degrees, 2.01 per-cent aS holding B. L. degrees, 
33.12 per cent as holding the A. M. degree, and 2.92 per centres 
Ijolding the Ph. D. degree.* He does' not report the -^>ercentage 
holding no degree. If the 12.81 per cent who did not answer thin 
part of Douglass s questionnaire are holders of no degree, it appears 
that the superintendent and principal are on an equal footing in 
this respect (12.81 compared with 12.30). Otherwise the superin- 
tendent slightly exceeds the principal with respect to degrees held. 

2. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF THE BIOH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

Data are preaented in this section sho\sing the total amount of 
professional training, regardless of specific subjects studied, before 
I and after entering first principalship; the extent to wliich each 
s|>ccific subject has been pursued before and after entering first 
principalship; and the ranking of subjects from the standpoint of 
. value to the principal. 

A. Total yrofessiowtl training.— Tables 14 and 16 show the profes- 
sional t-aining of high-school principals 6«/ore entering the first prin- 
cipalship. Approximately two-thirds (64.9 per cent) report such 
study varying in amount from less than 8 semester hours to more 
than 65 hours. The median for the United States is 18.6 hours, op 
the ^uivalent of a little more than one-half year of professional 

trainihg. The middle 50 per cent range from 11.6 to 27.6 semester 
hours. r ' 
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16 • STATUS OP TH* HIOU-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

The New England division \fia tlio smallest perecnlage of princi- 
pals with professional training oefore entering (Jio first princi])aLsliip 
(40.9 per cent). The West ^orth Central division stands first, witli 
77 per cent. TJie inerlian some.ster hours of tlu>sc having professional 
training before ent»*ring the first principalship range. from 11.9 in 
New England to 21. G in the Mountain division. 

For the classes of schools the percentage of principals ilh prohs- 
Bional training before entering the first princi])alship is h»\vosi in 
Bchools of the s^'venth class (30 per cent) ainl highest in schools of the 
second class (72.4). 'I'ho median amount ranges frt)in 14.8 hours in 
schools of the third class to 21.3 in schools of fourth class. 

Tables 10 and 17 show the professional training offer entering the 
first principalsliip. hewer than one-half report such training {4t».2 
per cent). The median amount is 13. S semester hours^, or a little hsis 
than one-half year. 3'he middle' 50 per cent range fnun 5.S to 21.1 
semester hours. The higljest penceiit.age (.’tG.6) is found in the Wi'st 
South Central divisi«>n; tlic lowest (37.5) in the Xmv England divi- 
sion. The me<liao amounts range fr<»m 7 hours In New England to 
17 in tJie East South Central and Pacific, diusions. 

The percentage of principals witR pn>fe,ssional (raining after enter- 
ing the first principalship is lowest in sciiools of tlio seventh class 
(26.4) and highest in schools of the fifth class (54.4). The median 
aillouilt ranges from 9 houra in sciiooLs of the seventh class to 20.3 in 
Bidiools of the sixth class. 


Tablk 14. Professional training of highseliool principnls beforr etilering first 

prificipalshtp 

fUatrU«i'.eJ ibcofiltjn to jro{Ta|.hl<s0 


- — - * 
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26 
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2 
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3 
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3 

3 
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i 

2 

2 
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70 
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40.0 
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61 
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Table 15.— tr<Oninf •/ k^K-*ehool •piindpaU b^or 4 tnUrinf Jlr«l 

prineipaUhip 

' [DUtribuUd aoo^og to oi icbooQ 


Semefter hooii 


CUs of tcbool 


lto8 

91^ 18 

rio 24.... 

25 lo 12 
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22 

13 

5 
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1% 
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3 
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17 
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9 
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94 
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1 30 
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n.o 
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68 

1X4 

68 
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a 7 

4Z0 

aio 

n.6 
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7,3 

61 

63 

8 
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1X0 

61 


di'ip princlpjli at each cUa» of schooJ hivioj jirofertoDal Uainlnt below «ot«iinc flrrt i« iiid|al. 

Table lQ.~Profcsiional training of hi^hschool pnn«i>il« ttflor entering firet 

principaUhip 

{Distributed according to leocraphical divlsloiu) 
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TaAlx 17.— Pro/M*tonaZ training ' of high-school principals after entering first 

principaUhip ^ . * 

[Distributed according to class ot sAool] 
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y8«xQ ester houn 


lto8 L. 

9 to 16-_ 

17 to 24. 

25 to 32 

83 to 40 

41 to 48, 

49 to 66 

67 to 64 

66 or more 
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Per oedFi...., 

flift quartnot— 
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QuartUa deviation... 


# 
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ToUl 

100 or 

101- 

201- 

801- 

601- 

1,001- 

2,001 


fewer 

200 

800 

600 

1,000 

2,000 

or more 


73 

70 

20 

26 

23 

11 

5 

237 

66 

63 

14 

20 

16 

9 

2 

180 

26 

32 

19 

16 

12 

6 


110 

10 

19 

8 

7 

10 

7 

1 

71 

8 

14 
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2 
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6 

1 
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2 

2 


2 

4 


16 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 


15 
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1 

2 

2 




D 
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4 
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2 

1 

2 

1 

15 

211 

197 

80 

76 

75 

45 

10 

693 

41.5 

4a7 

46.2 

61.4 

614 

51.2 

264 

46.1 



oTT 


6.6 

9.0 

6,0 

58 

12.9 

13.3 

16.0 

13.6 

16.2 

2fi3 

9.0 

13.8 

22.0 

23.3 

24.2 

22.6 

29.2 

312 

29.0 

214 

8.6 

&9 

0.4 

' 86 

11.9 

£2.6 

12.0 

9.6 


1 Per cent of principals of each class of school having professional training after entering first principalship. * 


' Tables 18 and 19 show the total prof^ionaJ training before and 
' after entering first ^principalship. Almost three-fourths (73.1 per 
cent) of all principals report professional trainingeither before or after 
becoming high-school princip^. Tlie median amount for the United 
States is 24.9 semester hours, or the equivalent of about two-thirds 
of a year^ work. Thb range of the'^id^e 50 per cent is from 16.6 
to 37.1 semester hours. New England shows the smallest percentage 
(64.4), and the West North Central division the highest (84.6). 
In median hours New England has the lowest rank, 15 hours; the 
East North Central and Mountain divisions tlie highest 1‘ank, 30 
hours. 

Schools of the seventh class have lowest r ank in respect to per- 
centage with professional training (36.4). The highest rank is held 
.by principals of schools of second class (80.3). The median amount 
ranges from 22.7 hours in schools of first class to, 29.7 in schools of 
sixth class. . \ 

Judged by the data in hand, it appears that the high-school prin- 
cipal in New England has the smallest amount oUprofessional train- 
ing, the highest amount being possessed by the principal in the West 
North Central division. It appears, also, that the principal of seventh- 
'class schools has the smallest amount, the highest amoimt being 
possessed hy principals of second, third, and fourth class schools. 

B, Training in apecijic professional subjects. — Table 20 shows (or 
. each class of school the percentage of principals who have studied 
I , eiwh professional subject before entering the first principalship. It 
wiD be noted that almost one-half (47.1) per cent) report that they 
^ etudied^^history of education (general) ; 15.6 per cent studied history 
^ ^ucatioii ^(United States); 21.6 per cent studied philosophy of...’ 
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education^ etc. Blstorj of education (general) holds first rank, 
educational psychology second, methods in special subjects third, 
principles of secopdary education fourth, practice teaching fifth, 
etc. As would be expected the newer professional subjects, such as 
the junior high school, educational statistics, tests and measurements, 
and educational experimentation, were studied by small 'percentages 
and consequently hold low rank. High-sefiool administration and 
supervision of secondary education hold ranks 8 and 14,, having 
been studied .by 19.1 and 8.4 per cent of all principals. Apparently 
high-school principals have not expected to become principals, have 
not felt the need of training in administration and supervision, or 
have not had the opportunities for such study. 

^ Table 18. — Total professional training of high-sehool principah 
(Distributod according to geographical dlylsioos] 
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Qeographical dlylilonj 
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17 to 34....« 

25 to 32 
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41 to 48, 
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57 to 04 

66 or more 

27 

26 

19 

8 

3 

3 

1 

1 
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24 

25 
12 
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4 

10 

14 
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60 

20 
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0 
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4 
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• 78 

66 
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3 
8 

10 

16 

10 

11 

7 

2 

4 

4 

7 
17 

6 

2 

8 

6 

16 

13 

12 

4 

4 

1 

6 

0 

4 
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18 

16 

14 

6 

4 

4 

0 

6 

16 

23 

10 
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10 

4 

8 

6 

86 
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200 
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79 

48 

35 

58 

Total 

03 
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72 

44 

40 

86 

85 

1.096 

Per cent > 

64.4 

62.4 

70.0 

84.4 

70.9 

7L7 

83.2 

8a4 

708 

7ti 

First quartiJe 

6.9 

16.0 

17.0 

19.0 

13.8 

17.0 

16^ 

10! 0 

17.4 

16.6 

Median 

^16.0 

20l3 

aao 

26.4 

2L6 

22.2 

2A3 

aao 

24.0 

K9 

Third quartlle 

24.0 

30.3 

41.8 

33.0 

32L3 

33.0 

44.6 

43.0 

41.0 

87,1 

Quartile deyfatlon. . 

8.6 

11.7 

12. 0 

7.0 

0.6 

8.0 

14.6 

11.6 

12.1 

lai 


^ each geographical diyision baying professional training before or after entering 

Table 19. — Total professional training of hig^-eehool principaU 
[Dis^ibuted according to clasa of achool] ^ 
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90 

96 
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37 

20 

11 

8 

17 
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14.9 
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83.0 
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23 

68 

85 

63 

38 

23 
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7 
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17.0 
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17 

30 
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6 
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16 

27 

19 

18 
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6 

4 

6 
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17.0 

26.6 

38.7 

lao 


10.1 

27.0 

10.0 

ia4 


601- 

1,000 


12 

0 

17 

17 

18 
8 
6 
6 
6 


03 

67.4 


18.1 

20.0 
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6 
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6 

8 

9 

2 

2 

11 


67 
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20.7 
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^ priooipaig ef eaoh dan of ichod hayliii profeidonal tralclm 
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006W— 26f i V 
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or more 


14 
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27.0 
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Tabus 20. — Percentage of prindpale having each pro/eaeional eubject before entering 

firet principalship > * 

f' [Dtetilbuted aooordlnK to do» of fchool] 


FrofoasloiuU sabjoct i 


History of education (general) 

History of education (United States) « 

Philosophy of education. 

Oomparatlye education 

Educational psychology.. 

PSKhoIofy of ifdolesoenoe 

Educational odministratloD 

Principlee of secondary education. 

High-^ool administration 

Saperrision of secondary education... 

Junior high school 

Methodsln special^ubjecia 

Observation of teaching 

Practice teaching 

Vocational edncatlon i 

Educational soclojogy.,.. ........ 

Educational statlstiin 

Testa and measurements i 

Educational eiperlmentatioo... 


Oh» df school 


100 or 
fewer 

101-200 

aoi-300 

301-500 

501- 

1,000 

1,001- 

2,000 

3,001 
or more 

M.7 

618 

4^2 

49.0 

-48 7 

41.6 

17.6 

14.2 

17.1 

lai 

17.0 

18 7 

19.2 

80 

10:1 

21.6 

23.5 

34.5 

228 

25.8 

20l0 

4.8 

ao 

6.0 

123 

81 

as 


44.6 

, 62 0 

4a7 

42 8 

48 6 

382 

lao 

16.1 

21.6 

lai 

19.1 

lai 

18 8 

7.5 

lai 

23.7 

2a7 

23.2 

18 9 

10.2 

7,6 

21.0 

320 

2ai 

2a5 

20.3 

30.2 

7,6 

2ao 

10.6 

19.1 

21.8 

18 9 

14.6 

10.0 

9.9 

as 

5.6 

a2 

87 

84 

18 0 

2.4 

27 

4.6 

8:4 

29 

4.5 


25.6 

30,1 

29.1 

3a6 

18 0 

29,2 

7,6 

16.2 

24.0 

^ 14.6 

lai 

18 1 

18 7 


19.0 

32 6 

^^19. 6 

36.5 

181 

18 5 

26 

8.1 

3.0 

4.5 

88 

4.3 

4.5 


10.3 

12 2 

12 3 

14:3 

J.3 

88 

26 

26 

lao 

l.l 

3.4 

22 

84 


9.7 

lao 

7,8 

12 3 

81 

3.4 

26 

22 

3.4 

24 

3 4 

.7 

86 

80 


Total 


.47.1 

15.8 

21.8 

6.0 

45.4 
18 . U 
20.0 
2&2 
10.1 
a4 

2L0 
26.8 
17.6 
225 
5.0 
lai 
27 

ao 

. ^ 20 

^ the titles of profcsslonni ooorsos. For example, methods In special sub* 

lec^ may include some observation of teaching^ and educational statistics may Include some instrucUoa 
m I66ts and measurements. 

Most ‘principals found more offerings of professional courses to 
choose from ^ter entering the ^principalship. On a'^suming the 
-position of principal they realize the inadequacy of their former 
training and choose these, courses that will be of greatest aid to them 
in the discharge of their duties. Thus the tendency is decidedly away 
from such courses as history of education, philosophy of education, 
educational psychology, and courses primarily for the classroom 
tbacher, to courses that are of more practical value for the high- 
school adminhtrator and supervisor. 

* Table 21 presents the same facts for training both before and after" 
entering first principalship. Based on percentages of those who have 
studied each subject, history of education (general) holds first rank, 
educational psychology second, principles of secondary education third, 
high-school adimnistration fourth, educational administration fifth, etc. 

Tabld 21 . — Percentage of ■prindpr^ having each professional subject before 

after entering first principa^hip 
^ (Distrlhutbd according to ciasa of acbool] 


or 


Profonlonal lubject 


.iftotory of education (genoral) 

'ingtory of education (United States) 

'hUosophy of education...... 

omparntlve eduoatJon,..,.. 

duoatiomil psychology... 

Psychology of adoleeoenoe r 

IduoitloDfU administration 

W46 of secondary education.... 

-^ool adminlsUation 

of socotidAry education . , 
, Jmrtor high , 

Miiilio£ln special 
.Miiryitioh of teaching, 
ieachihg. w. 

_ ^ nil oduosuon. 
luoitlonal sodolofy. 
gtiiatlfoiigl fa. 


Class of school 


100 or 
fewer 

lOi-aoQ 

aoi-wo 

801-600 

501- 

1,000 

1,001- 

2000 

2,001 

ormort 

Total 

64,2 

59.7 

47.0 

584 

486 

47.2 

18 0 

686 

283 

280 

24,0 

22.5 

31.1 

226 

7.5 

21.7 

24.4 

284 

‘ 20.1 

384 

788 

826 

17.61 

286 

87 

88 

85 

18 0 

‘ 181 

18 8 

80 

9.6 

£88 

683 

687 

54.4 

47.3 

483 

180 

626 


29.9 

28 7 

26.2 

2i7 

34.8 

18 0 

285 

SI. 9 

887 

17,4 

57.6 

44.3 

819 
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0. Ro/nJcing of professwndl subjects hy hiyhrschodl prindptUs . — lii 
an attempt to determine the relative values of the professional 
subjects to the high-school principal, each principal was asked to 
rank the subjects ho had studied either before or after he entered 
the principalship. A total of 1,02J,, or -67.6 per cent of the 1,510 
principals returning Section I of tho Bureau of Education question- 
naire, answered this question. In only a few cases had principals 
stu(hcd all of the 19 subjects listed. In many cases only two or three 
subjects had been stuped. Tho resulting unevenness of ranking 
^lade necessary the use of a special technique for determining the 
-jativo position of each subject. The method used is the method 
^ scribed by Prof. E. L. Thorndike in' the Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods for April, 1916. ^ 

In. tho judgment of principals of all classes of schools combined! 
tho professional subject that has been of most value is high-school 
administration. Tips is followed in order by principles of secondary 
education, educationrtl psycliology , educational administration, super- 
vision of sclionda^ education, psychology of adolescence, practice 
teaching, observation of teaching, philosophy of education, methods in 
special subjects, tests and measurements, history of education (United 
States), history of education (general), cducationid sociology, edu- 
cational-experimentation, junior high school, eompwative education, 
vocational education, educational stntigtics. 

3. OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES , 

As stated in CHiapter I, 69 colleges and universities retu^ed the 
questionnaire asking for information concerning tho offerings ‘of pro- 
fessional courac3.^ In many cases the returns contained figures for 
nil or ncai-ly all courses in education offered by tho institution. Those ' 
courses were eliminated from consideration which in tho judgment 
of the writer did not seem to be primarily for principals. * 

The total number of courses offered in the United StatM during 
the academic year 1922—23 was 153j the number of s^dents enrolled 
was 4,313. The Middle Atlantic division ranks first, ypth 37 courses 
and 1,503 students. High-school administration leads ally other 
courses, with 1,055 students enrolled in 45 different courses. Tqsts 
and measurements stands second, with 18 cdu"sos and, 444 students; 
high-school supervision, third, witli 18 courses and 441 students; 
principles of secondmy education, fourth, with 12 courses and 566 
students; high-school curriculum, fifth, with 13 courses and 393 
students; and junior high school, sixth, with 12 courses and 546 
\ students. The East South Central division ranks last, with 7 oour^ 
and 135 students 
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For ihe sununei: session of 1923 the Middle Atlantic division ranks 
first, with 33 courses and 1,364 students. The East North Central 
division stands second, with 27 courses and 1,925 students. The 
West South Central division stands last, with 4 courses and 108 
students. The total for the United States is 143 courses and 6,407 
students. , High-school administration leads, with 43 courses and 
l',818 students. Junior high school is second, with 20 courses and 
907 students; tests and measurements third, with 17 course and 739 
students; high-school curriculum, fourth, with 14 courses and 596 
students; and higU-school supervision, fifth, with 13 courses and 699. 
students. 

T.^ud 22 . — Professional courses primarily for high-school principals, offered 

during the academic year 19S£-SS 


(Distrlbutod acoordtng to ■eogrtpbical diTisions] 
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Table 23. Prqfe$$ional eour$e$ ptimarily ftir 'hi{/h-»ehooi priheipaU offered durine 

the eummfir aeenon of 19SS , 

. I ' - » 

[Distributed scoordlng to geocrktkhtatl dlrisiou} 
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SUMMARY 

1. The high-school principal receives his training above the high 
school in a college or university rather than in a nonnal school. 
little more than one-fourth of all principals have had some nonnal- 
echool training, but only 6 per cent have had four years or more. 
Ninety-two per cent have had college or university training. TTie 
median time spent by these principals in such training is 4.4 years. 

2. One-third of all principals have had graduate work, the amount 
ranging from one-half year to five yMWr The median Amount ia> 
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\ one year. In percentage of principals having graduate study the 
* Pacific division and class seven schools rank first; the West South 
Central division and class one schools rank last. 

' 3. Fifty-seven per cent of airprincipals- have had summer-school 

training, in amounts ranging froip 6 weeks or less, to 61 weeks or 
more. The median for all classes combined Is 11 weeks. In per- 
centage of attendance the South Atlantic division ranks first; the 
West South Central ranks last. In amount of attendance the South 
Atlantic and the West South Central divisions stand firstj.tho New 
England division stands last. 

4. The principal has had 4.8 years -of educational preparation 
above the high school. The Pacific division loads, with 5.3 years; 
the West South Central is hist, with 4.5 years. Schools of seventh 
class rank first, with 5.5 years; schools of first class rank lost, with 
4.6 years. 

6. Two-thirds of all principals have the bachelor’s degree only: 
almost one-fifth have the master’s <logrce; 1 in 70 has a doctor's 
degree. Twelve per cent of all principals have no degree. 

6. Two-thirds of all principals, had pfofessional training before 
entering the prkicipalship, to the extent of a half year’s work. In 
percentage having professional training before entering the principal- 
ship, the West North Central division and second-class schools rank 
first; the New England division and seventh-class schools rank last. 

7. Only 46 per cent of all principals have had professional training 
since entering the principalship. The median amount is less than 
one-half year. The West South Central division and fifth-class schools 
rank first; the New England division and seventh-class schools l^st. 

8. Three-fourths of all principals haVe had some professional train- 
ing either before or after entering the principalsWp. The median 
amount is the, equivalent of two-thirds of a year’s work. In percent- 
age having training the West North Central division and second- 
class schools rankiSrst; the New England division and seventh-class 

' schools last. In amount of training the East North Central and 
Mountain divisions rank first; New England r^nks la^ - 

9. Professional training before entering- theVq)rindiT^lai^j^^ 
. largely in such subjects as history of education, edttowiijBtd-^ 

ogy, philosophy of education, methods in special subjects, principles 
, of secondary education, and practice teaching. After entering the 
^ principalship the subjects studied ore largely high-school adminis- 
tmtion, .supervision of secondary education, tests and measurements, 

, and the junior high schoc^ 

10. In the judgment of 1,021 principals higl^school administration 
has been of moat value to them, followed injordor by principles of 
secondary edfidation, educational administration, educational psy- 
.dlidogy^.Buperviaiw.of secondary education, peychology of adolee- 
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cence. Subjects of least value are comparative education, vocational 
education, and educational statistics. - 

11. Duri^ the regular academic year the Middle Atlantic division 
ranks first in professional courses for high-school principals offered 
by colleges and universities; the East South Central division last. 
During the summer session the Middle Atlantic ranks first; the West 
South Central last. 

12. Thtiisubjects most often taken during the regular academic year 
are high-school administration, tests and measurements, high-school 
supervision, principles of secondary education, high-school curricu- 
lum, and junior high school in the order named. During the suihmer 
session high-school administration ranks first, followed in order by 
jumor high school, tests and measurements, high-school curriculum^ 
and supervision of secondary education. 


.CHAPTERin 

EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF THE WGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


How varied and how extensive is the educational experience of the 
high-school principal? How old is he? What was his status before 
entering the principalship, and at what age did he enter? 

1. TOTAL BDUOATIONAL EXPEEIBNOS 

Table 24 presents the total experience of principals of fully accred- 
ited public high schools, r^ar^oss of specific l^ds of experience. 
For all classes combined the median years’ experience is 11.1. 
Twenty-five per cent have had less than, 6 years’ experience, and the 
same per cent have had 19.3 years’ experience or more. The length 
of experience steadUy increases in passing from smaller to larger 
schools. The median for first-class schools is 8.6 years; for second 
class, 9.6; for third class, 11.7; for fourth class, 11; for fifth class, 16.6; 
for sixth class, 24.5; and for seventh class, 31.3. 

As compared with the superintendent of schools, the principal has 
had an experience of several years less. Douglass found the median 
for superintendents to be 19.95 years, and that the middle 50 per 
cent fell between 13.92 and 26.11 yearn.* The modiap principal, 
then, has had 8.85 fewer years of experience than the median super- 
intendent. 

Table 25 shows the present age of the high-school principal. For all 
classes of schools combined the median age is 33.4 years. The 
middle 50 per cent range from 28.9 years to 39.7. The increase in 
age m going from smaller to larger schools parallels very closely the 
increase in experience. In first-class ^schools the median age is 
31.6; iii second class, 32.9; in third class, 36.2; in fourth class, 33; in 
fifth dass, 39; in sixth class, 46; and in seventh class, 52.7. 

> DouglaaB, BenzieU Cu > 
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^Table 24. —Total yoart odueational axperimet erf Me hiffk^ehool principal 
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Tahle 26 shows the number of different educational positions held. 
The total range is from 1 to 24. One hundred and twelve, or 7.4 per 
cent.' are in their first position; 203, or 13.4 per cent, are in their 
second; 307, or 20.8 per cent, arc in their third; 292, or 19.3 per cent, 
are in their fourth; ahd 357, or 23.6 per cent, aro in their fifth or 
sixth. The median number for all classes combined is 4.4. Princl- 
paLs of larger schools exceed slightly principals of smaller schools in 
number of positions held, ns shown by the medians of Table 26. 

2. F.XPKRIENOB IN SPECIFIC POSITIONS 


Table 27 shows for each class of school the percentage of principals 
who have had experience in each educational position listed. More 
principals have had experience as senior high-school teachers than 
in any other position. The percentages range from 44.2 in first-closa 
schools to 77.5 in seventh-class schools, with 54.7 for all classes 
combined. 

£xperience as elementary -school teacher stands second in rank, 
with 44.6 per cent for all classes combined. There is no consist^t 
tendency k^^oing from one class to another, as evidenced by the fac^ 
that sixth-cRfcss schools stand first and seven th-clos? schools last. 

Twenty-three per cent of all principals have been superintendciiis 
<?f schools. The percentage is highest in the case of second-class 
' schools (26.9) and lowest in seventh^lass schools (12.5). The high 
percentage in the case of smaller schools is probably due to the fact 
I that many of the principals of these schools are also superintendents. 

I Twenty-one and six-tenths per cent of all principals have been 
heads of departments in high schools. The percentage is much higher 
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in the larger schools (41.6 in sixth class and 32.5 in seventh elaaa) 
than in the smaUer ones (16.7 in first class and 20.8 in second class): 
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Tablb 27 Percentage of high-school pnocipnh irho have iiad ezperiende in eaek 

specified educational position 
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Of all principals, 20.6 per cent have been assistant principals of 
high schools. The percentage is somewhaV higher in larger than in 
smaller schools. 

Sixteen per cent of all high-school principals have been principals 
of elementary schools The percentage is lowest in fourth-class 
schools (13.6) and highest in seventh-class schools (32.5). 

The percentages for the remaining positions listed are: Evening- 
achool principal, 6.8; junior high-school teacher, 6.2; junioh high-schod 
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principal, 4.8; vocationul-schoor principal, 1; and 'normal-school 
princi|)al, 0.9. 

TnM<* 28 shows? the median years spent in each position hy those 
Imvinp: experience. For all classes combined there is little difference 
timon^' positions in median loii[i;th of expefience. The range i.s from 
2.1 years in (he case of vivcalional-school principal to 3.0 in the case 
of superinteiuleni. In most positions the median years gradually 
increase in going from smaller to laigcr schools. ' Thus in the case of 
s«*nior high-echool teacher the median for first-chiss schools is 3.2 
years; for seveiilh-clitss schools, 9.1. In the case of assistant prin- 
cipal the median for (irst -I'lass schools is 1 .9 : for seven th-clas.s schools, 9. 

3. KXPKKIENCK IN TIIK PR1NCIPA<LSII1P 

Table 29 shows the nnmber of years spent in the high-echool prin- 
cipalship. Kgr all cla.s.se.s combined the nnmber isFl.5. Twenty-five 
per cent have spent less than 2.5 years^and the same per cent 7.2 
years or more. Two hundred and forty -one, or 16 per cent, have spent 
one year; 232, or 15.4 per cent, have spent two years; 209, or 13.8 per 
cent, have spent three years; 158, or 10,5 per cent, h^ spen^ four 
years; and 209, or 13.8 per cent, five or six years. The medians for 
the classes of schools range from 3.5 in first'class to 13. in seyenth class. 


Tabu 28. — Median number of y«ort «penl by high-tchool principals in «orA 
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Tablb 29.^Sumbv of’ j/eor* $peiU by hiyh^$eJux>l prineipalt in the jtnnnpai*hip 

I DIsUlbuM acoord ixig to class of scbool) 



The hij^-ftchool principal has had lesn experience as principal than 
the superintendent ad superintendent. Douglass reports the median 
years' exporionce of all superintendents to be 9.78. The middle 50 
per cent of superintendents range from 4.4 years to 15.4 year.* The 
median superintendent, then, has had 5.28 more years of experience 
-as superintendent than the principal has had as principal. 

Table 30 shows the num^r of principalships held. Six hundred 
and fifty, or 43 per cent, are in their first principalsliip; 409, or 27.1 
per cent, in their second; 249, or 16.5 per cent, in their third; 118, 
or 7.8 per cent, in their fourth. One principal has held 21 principal* 
ships. The median number varies little among the classes of schools. 
For the first class it is 2.2; for the seventh, 1.9; for all combined, 2.3. 

Average length of tenure in the principalsliip can be determined 
from Tables 29 and. 30. In first-class schools the median number of 
years spent in the principalship is 3.5; the median number of prin- 
cipalships held is 2.2, giving an average of 1.6 years per principalship. 
Similarly, the averages for the remaining classes are 1.7, 2.1, 2, 3, 4.5, 
and 6.8, ahd 2 for all classes combined. 

Table 31 shows the number of years ^pent in present position. 
The median for all classes combined is 3 years. The middle 50 per 
cent range from 1.0 to 4.0 years. Two hun<^d and ninety, or 25.0 
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per' cent, are in their first ybar; 256, or 22.9 per cent, in their second 
year; 184, or 16.5 per cent, in their third year; and 113, or 10.1 per 
cent,’ in their fourth year. The medians for the.J;lasses of schools 
range from 2.5 for first class to 7 for seventh plass. 

i 

Table ZO.— ‘Number of high-tchool principalahipf held 
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Tablb ^1 . — Number of yeare spent in present position by highrfchool principals 

[Distributed according to class of school) 
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Table 32 . — of high^school principal before entering first principalehip 

i [Distributed according to class of school] g 
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4. STATUS BEFORE ENTERING FIRST PRTNCIPALSHIP ^ 

Table 32 shows the position’ occupied immediately before entering 
the first principalship. The largest group-is that with the bachelor’s 
degrw only and some teaching experience. The second laigest 
group is that with bachelor’s degree only and no teacliing experience. 
•Belonging to one or the other of tliese two groups are 31 H per cent of 
principals of firet-<‘.las8 Schools and 26.8 per cent of. principals of 
second-class schools. The third largest group is that w’ith (qcperieuce 
as si^iiior school teachers in another high school immediately before 
oozing the principalship. Next in rank follow undcigraduate 
stMients \^th some teaching experience, senior high school teachers in 
same high schools, heads of departments in other high schools, 
graduate students .with teaching experience,- a.ssistant principals of 
other nigh schools, and el^entary-scbool principals in other school 
systems. That the tendency is strong to select principals from 
outside the high school or school system is evidenced by the fact that 
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• 67 per cent report that they entered their firet principalship from a 
position other than in the school where they bec^e principal. 

Of the 866 pripcipala-includcd in Table 32, 159, or 18.4 per cent, 
entered the principalship without any kind of educational experience. 
Not considering whether a principal entered the principalship from 
the same or other high school or school system, the largest group is 
that of senior high school teacheis. One hundred and seventy-seven, 
or 20.4 per cent, of all principals belong in this group. Next m rank 
is head of department in high school with 8 1 , or 9.3 per cent. Assist- 
ant principal is third, with 71, or 8.2 per cent; elementary-school 
teacher ^urth with 48, or 5.5 per cent; elementary-school principal 
with 41, or 4.7 per cent; superintendent of schools .sixth with 19, or 2.2 
per cent. 

Tablb 33. — Age of high~echool principals at entering first principalship 
p (Difltribiiled •ooordlnf to class of school] 
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I Table 33 shows the, ages of 752 principals on entering their first 

For aU classes of schools combined the median age 
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is 26.2. Twenty-five per cent entered at an age of 23.7 or' earlier, 
and the same per cent at 30,2 or above. Five entered at 18; two at 
56 or older. The medians for ^he classes increase steadily from 25.5 
for first-class schools to 33.2 for seventh-class schools. 

SUMMARY 

W . 

1. The median principal of all classe..s of schools combined has 

had a total educational experience of slightly more than II years. 
This is almost 9 years less than the total experience of the super- 
intendent of schools. • • 

2. Principals of schools of each class have had on the average 3.6 
n^ore years of experience than principals of the class immediately 
below. 

The median principal is 33.4 years of age. The average differ- 
ence in age between successive classes is 3.5 "years. 

4. The median principal has held 4.4 different positions. More 
than half have been senior high school teachers, almost half ele- 
mentary-school teachers, neariy one-fourth superintendents of schools, 
more than one-fifth heSds of departments in high school,' dne-fffth 
assistant principals of high schools, and one-sixth principal^ of ele- 
mentary schools. 

5. The median principal has spent 4.5 years in the prnh^palship, 
has held 2.3 principalships, and has remaine^wo yeare in each. 

6. One-fifth of all principals entered the principalship directly 

from positions as senior high school teachers, one-tenth from posi- 
tions as heads of departments in senior high schools, and one-twelfth 
from positions as assistant principals. " 

' 7. Almost oDo-fifth of all principals entered the principalship 
without any kind of previous edueationhl experience. 

8. Two-thirds of all principals entered the profession from schools 
other than the ones in which they became principals. 

9. The median principal entered the* principalship at 26.2 years 
of age. 


CHAPTER IV 

REQUIREMENTS. LOCAL STATUS. AND SALARY 

> 

To what extent do States require of the principal training in addi- 
tion to that required of high-school teachers? What do local sclidol 
boards require? What are the principal’s relations to the board 
and superintendent? What salaries do principals receive, and 
how are they related to training and experience? 

1. STATE REQUIREMENTS FOB THE PRINCIPALSUIP 

Only seven States have irequirements by law, or by regulations of 
the State board of education for the high-school principal. In all 
the remaining States the principal is merely required to have the 
same qualifications as class-room teachers in the high school. Local 
school boards can and do make additional requirements, but so far as 
State regulations are conceraed the profession of principalship exists 
in seven States only. In throe of these States (Maryland, Indiana, 
and Cdifornia) the statutes prescribe definite requirements; in ilie 
remaining States (Delaware, North Carolina, Alabama, and TV'yo- 
ming) State boards acting under statutory permission have pre- 
scribed definite requirements. 

A. RequiremeiUs by State law.— The school law of Maryland 
provides as follows with re.spe.ct to the high-school principal: 

Hlgh-flchool principal's certiGcate, valid for three years, renewable upon 
evidence of ..successful experience and professional spirit, required of principals 
of oil 8tate.&ided high schools of the first group and schools rated aa high schools 
by the State superintendent of schools. 

Qualifications: (o) Completion of a standard four-year college course or the 
equivalent in scholastic preparation. 

(6) In addition to (a), one full year of graduate work at a standard uni- 
' verslty (or the equivalent), approximately one-third of which was in advanced 
study related to the high-school branches and approximately two-thirds In educa- 
tion, including high-school m'^tbods. supervision, and administration. 

(e) Two years of successful teaching experience for principals of high schools 
of the first group. No teaching experience is required of principals of schools of 
the second group.* 

The State law of Indiana makes the following provision: 

Licenses to be issued by the State board shall include “high-school principal's 
license": 

(a) High-school principal's license, first grade, valid for five years, renewable 
thereafter for life on presentation of evidence of successful experience and pro- 

. 'SotiooiaworMarrlsod. Itaa^ ota. 383.P. AS(4). 
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feMloDAl spirit, and good for administration and supervision in any hi gh school 
(junior or senior) or elementary and high school (junior and senior) combined. 
A high-school principal’s license, first grade, may be issued to persona who are 
graduates of a standard or approved university, college, or normal school (four* 
year course), and who have completed in addition one year of graduate work, 
specializing in high school or in ^ementary and high school administration and 
supervision. 

(fc) High-school principal’s license, second grade, valid for three years, renew- 
able for three-year periods on presentation of evidence of successful experience, 
professional spirit, and additional school preparation, and good for administra- 
tion and supervision in any high school (junior^or senior) or elementary and high 
school (junior and senior) combined. A high-school principal's license, second 
grade, may be issued to persons who' are graduates of a standard or approved 
university, college, or norlnal school (four-year course), and who have as a part 
of their course specialized in high school or elementary and high ^hool admini^ 
tration and supervision.* ^ 

The vState law of California empowers the State board bf education 
to “prescribe by general regulations established in accordance with 
law qualifications upon which county and city and county boards of 
education may grant certificates,” including certificates “ to supervise 
instruction and to administer schools as supervisors, principals, and 
superinlendents.” The law further proyides a minimum general 
standard jis follows; 

(A) For the administrator's credential — first, a teacher's certificate Autlioriaing 
the holder to teach in the public schools of this Statefsecond, a minimum of not 
less than two yours of experience as a teacher, supervisor, or school administrator, 
as prescribed by the State board of education; third, such evidence of special 
traiiiiiig aa wilKestisfy the board as to his fitness to perform the service he desifes 
to qualify for.* 

B. Ueguirtmeids hy State hoards of education . — The State Board of 
Education of the State of Delaware at its meeting in August, 1921, 
adopted the following regulations for the high-school principal’s 
certificate: 

A high-school principal’s certificate, valid throughout the State for three years, 
renewable for threc-ycar periods on evidence of successful experience and profes- 
sional spirit, and required in ail first-group State-aided high schools, may be 
granted to persons who are graduates of a standard college or university, who 
have had, in addition, a year’s graduate work at a standard university, including 
higii-school methods, supervision, and administration, and who have had two 
years’ experience as principal or teacher. This certificate is also valid in all other 
State-aided high schools. 

A high and elementary school principal’s certificate, valid throughout the 
State for three years, renewable for threi^year periods on evidence of successful 
experience anc| professional spirit, and required in all State-aided Iiigh schools 
of the second group and in all schools rated as high schools by the State board of 
education, may be granted to persons who are graduates of a standard college or 
university, who have had, as a part of their college or university course, work In 

A . 

' AoU •( Osmtal Aswmblr of BUt« of Indiana, 1S28, oh. 3, p. M. 

• Senate bill 444, oh. 831. ** An act to amend aection 1519a of the polities] oodo, ratativs to the powots nd ‘ 
duUaaoftho8Utel)OsrdofodacBtloii,”sso.L (Approved ^ons II, liaA) 
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the tenehing of elementary school and high-school subjects and In supervision and 
administration, and who have had one year’s experience as principal or teacher. 
This certificate is also valid in an elementary school, when such elementary 
school is in the same building as a second group State-aided high school or school 
rated as a high school by the State board of education.* * 

Since January L, 1922, the State Board of Education of North CaTo- 
lina has had thfc folloVing requirements regarding high-school prin- 
cipal’s license: 

Requirementt /or isguance. — Applicants for thii( certificate mu^t present the 
following minimum credits: 

1. Graduation from Standarc} A grade college in the academic or scientific 
' courses, including 18 semester hours of profcs-sional credits, or credits required 

for High-School Certificate A. ^ 

2. Three years of experience in teaching within the past five years. 

3. In addition to the above requirementjs the applicaiit must present at least 
one unit of credits from an approved summer school or the equivalent in college 
credits showing speciiUisation in school administration and' supervision. 

MatU valid /or life. — This certificate is valid for five years, and after five years’ 
successful experience as principal it will be made valid for life upon satisfactory 
evidence of — 

1. Professional study required by the superintendent. 

2. Three five-hour courses-ii^an approved summer school or its equivalent in 
college credits specializing in administration and supervision. 

Provisional Righ-School Principalis Certijicale. — The State superintendent of 
public instruction is authorized to issue a Provisional High-School Principal’s 
Certificate, valid for two years, to an applicant who holds, or is entitled to hold, a 
High-School Teacher’s Certificate, Class A, and who ha.s had one year's experience 
in teaching within the past two years. This certificate may be renewed and 
finally converted into a High-School Principal’s Certificate whenever the re- 
quirements for that certificate have been met.* 

The Alabama State Board of Education has adopted the following 
r^ulations: 

Administration and supervision,^ \ certificate in administration and super- 
vision will be required of all county superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
county supervisors, city superintendents, city supervisors, principals of secondary 
agricultural schools, principals of county high schools, principals »f senioV high 
Ashools, and principals of all other schools employing 10 or more teachers. 

" I - 

GLASS A 

1. A Class A certificate In administration and si^ervision valid for six years 
may be issued on graduation from a standard college or equivalent. educ|i- 
tion to a person who in addition shall have compie.tc<f one year of graduate 
work in education, or its equivalent, approved by the State board hf education 
and who shall submit satisfactory evidence of three years' successful teaching 
experience, provided that proof of six years of successful administration work 
mAy be accepted in lieu of the one year of graduate work in education.*- 
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• SUAb of Detowars. DtfA, Fob. Instr^ RuUi atitf Re^uiattam Jbr Iki Cirtiflcaiion oinI ExomlfuUM ^ 

PHndpol«» ^nd TiathifB, 1023. pp. 4-6. 

* Eduoationml Pu’bUcadon No. 20, Dlrtflon of Cortifloatton No. II, Rofulatlooi Ootifiitnc OorUltatM 
for ToMbmiD Noiib CaroUiiB# 1011. 
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>Mit« Board of Education of Wyoming requires principals of 
four-year Fjigh schools to hold Administrative Certificates, Class 1. 
The requirements for this certificate are: 

Grad uatioD from a standard college with English 4 hours, major subject 26 
hours, minors 14 and 10 hours, 20 hours in education, including school adnunjjstra* 
tiOu and supervision and at least three of the following; Ekiucational psychology, 
principles of teaching, methods in secondary education, practice teaching, history 
of education. This certificate is issued for life and is valid for principal of high 
school, superintendent of schools, anti county superintendent.* 

2. J,OCAL REQUIREMENTS 


Vft 


The most common requirement is that the principal must be a 
college graduate. This rcfiuirement is reportcfl by 6^9, or fiO.5 per 
cent, of all principiils returning Seciion II of the Bureau of P^ducation 
questionnaire. Six principals report that the local boards ij||l|uire 
only three years’ college work, 17 report only two years’ college work, 
• and 91, or 8.1 per cent, state that there are no local requirements of 
any kind. -Only 23 report the master’s degree as a local requirement. 

Seventy-eight principals report some profes.sional training as a 
local requirement. Of these, 67 require one-half year and 11 one year. 

Previous experience is reported as a requirement by 222, or 19.8 
per cent. In 121 cases the experience required is one to two years, 
in 60 cases three to four years, in 35 cases five to six years, in two 
cases seven to eight years, and in four cases previous principalship. 

There are no great differences among the seven classes of schools 
with respect to local requirements, except in the case of professional 
training. The percentages for college graduation are as follows: 56, 
64.2, 60, 61.3, 60, 63.6, and 63. The percentages for previous ex- 
perience are 19.6, '23, 18.6, 15.7, 14.9, 19.8, and 26.8. For profes- 
sional training the percental are 4.5, 5, 6, 10, 9.3, 15.1, and 17.5. 

♦ 

3. LOCAL STATUS OF THE PRINCIPAL 

Table 34 shows the length of the prinoipal’s contract> all 
classes combined, 912, or 85.8 per cent, have only one-year contracts; 
28 report two-year contracts; 30 report three-year contracts; anil 7 

report four-year contracts. Sixty-three are on permanent tenure, 

and 21 have contracts for indefinite periods. x 

Table 35 shows the number of months per year that principals 
are employed. Twenty-one are employed only 8 months ,per year.; 
' 473, or 42,3 per cent, 9 months per year; 372, or 33.5 per cent, 10 
months; 20, or 1.9 per cent, 11 months; and 223, or 20.2 per ^nt, 12 
months. 


L 


f Cook, Katberioe M.; StaU Lam aiM BeguiatUmi 0ctern(t»g Ttotktn' CartlJUaUi. U. 8. Bo. of BdoQ„ 
Bal. l«n, No. 23, p. in. 
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Table 36 shows the answers to the questions: Are the principal's 
duties carefully defined by the board of education ? By the superin- 
tendent of schools? Of the 1,114 principals answering the first part 
of the question, 254, or 22.6 per cent, answered in the afilrroatiye. 
The percentages of affirmative answers for the seven classes of schools 
are as follows: 22.2, 16.9, 17, 17.3, 30.2, 35, 60.9. These figures indi- 
cate that there is a stronger tendency for boards controlling larger 
schools to set forth in definite terms the duties to be performed by 
■ the principal than for boards controlling smaller schools. The same 
tendency, but in a lesser degree, is seen in the case of definition of 
duties by the supepntendent. The percentages of affirmative answers 
here are 26, 36.5, 40.6, 35.5, 33.9, 42.9, and 39. ) 


\ 

Table Z4.’^Length of contracts 
[DIsUibuted according U> class of si hool| 



[Distributod according to dags of school] 


Months 

Class orschool 

Total 

\ 

100 or 
fewer 

101- 

300 

301- 

300 

301- 

300 

501- 

1,000 

1,001- 

2,000 

2,000 or 
more 


13 

8 






31 



223 

138 

5l 

38 

31 

3 

2 

473 

Tsn 

73 

84 

40 

50 

58 

38 

31 

373 

KWtwl • 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

8 

3 

20 

TVflTS- . 

40 

40 

81 

81 

• 27 

19 

15 

223 

Total 

. 352 

201 

132 

119 

108 

M 

« 

1,100 


> hoOAL 


BSQumBiCBirrs, ixktal status, akd salabt 

Tabi*» 86. — Principal^*. dtUist, bp whom ddtrminod 
[DlttrlbuM aooordlnt to Warn of aobooll 
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dutlfM raamfntlv 



Clan of school 



r . 

defined by— 

100 or 
fewer 

101- 

200 

201- 

300 

301- 

500 

' »i- 
1,000 

1.000- ‘ 
3.000 

2,oor- 

ormon 

ToUl^ 

Boitrd of education: 

Y€8 

Til 

50 

S 

21 

S3 

21 

25 

251 

Superintent&t: | 

245 

113 

100 1 

74 

SO 

16 

861 

Yw - 1 

100 

107 

54 

43 

36 1 

! 26 

16 

383* 

No i 

i 


186 

80 

78 

. ’.‘I 

35 

25 

723 


Tablb 37. — Whom principals consult in matters of major importanc* 
IDisiributod aocordlni^ cl*ss of scbooll 


11 

Id matters okiiajor importanoa 
prlDCipal ID list consult— 

\ 

1 


Class of ^hool 

> _ _ 



,4 

t 100 or 
1 fewer 

101- 

200 

201- . 
300 

301- 

500 

501- 

1,000 

I.OOI- 

3.000 

3,001 
or more 

Total 

t 

Board of education: 

Yos : 

174 

04 

40 

-34 

10 

11 

4 

355 

No-.,*«- 

174 

202 

25 

07 

88 

50 

37 

741 

8aperin(endeu(! 

Yes..... ........ 

i 

1 177 

01 

07 

00 

61 

34 

T23 

No/- 

170 1 

114 

38 

24 

17 

1 

10 

7 

380 


Table 37 give^i the answers to the questions: In matters of major 

importance to the hij;h scliool must the principal consult the board of 
education? The superintendent? Of the 1,099 principals answering 
this question, 358, or 32.5 per cent, state that tliey must consult the 
board of education in important matters. The pweentages of 
affirmative answers for the seven classes of schools are 50, 3L7, 28.9, 

19.8, 17.8, 18, and 9.8. Seven hundred and twenty-two, or 65.5 per 
cent, state that they must consult the superintendent. The,percent- 
ages for the seven classes are 51.9, 60.8, 70.5, 80.1, 84.1, 83.6, and 

82.9. These two sets of figures show that in going from smaller to 
larger schools the tendency is less for the principal to consult the 
board in matters of importance and .greater to consult the superin- 
tendent. 

4. SAJLARir.8 OP HIOH-8CHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Table 38 shows the salaries of high-school principals, regardless 
of sex, distributed according to geographical diyisions. For the 
United States as a whole the median salary, is $2,314. ' The middle 
50 per cent range from $1,877 to $2,996. The Pacific division ranks 
first, with a median of $3,033. The Wmt North Central division is 
last with $1,956. , ' 
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Table 39 ahowB (hd salaries of male principals, distributed according 
to class of school. The msdian for all classes combined is $2,423. 
The middle 50 per cent range from $1,991 to $3,068. The medians 
'^for the classes range from $2,039 for first-class schools to $5,000 for 
schools of seventh class. 

. Tablk ?S. — Salaries of high-school principals — men and women 

(Distributed Aooordiof to freo(:niphlcal diviiioo^j 


Oeogrsphical divisioo 


Salsrj 

1 

New 

Eng' 

ktod 

Mid- 
lUe At- 
UdUc 

-East. 

North 

CoDtral 

West 

North 

Central 

1 

1 Bouth 1 East 
1 Atlan- ! South 
I tic iCeotial 

1 1 

West 

South 

CeoUa] 

^ Moun- 
tain 

Pa- 

ciOc 

United 

Slates 

1800-ww:*.... 




. I 

1 

1 


! 

i 

\ 

2 

tl,000-|UU9 



1 

10 

1 

1 

4 



1 

|i,aoo->i.3ra 

1 


16 

26 

4 

3 

11 

, 2 

2 

1 68 

|j,400-tl,6W._ 

A 

i 

81 

29 

7 

6 

7 

2 

3 

. 91 



10 

0 

41 

47 

9 


7 

5 

7 

1 185 



13 

17 

43 

48 

9 

7 

la 

11 

T 187 

|2,000-C2,IW.„ 

10 

36 

. 40 

46 

11 

16 

18 

15 

t , XI 

g200-t2,390.„, 

14 

21 

22 

83 

7 

4 

6 

4 

11 

121 

&¥XhU.B» 

23 

23 

41 

17 

a« 

11 

0 

12 

• 1 iov 

&eoo42,m 

11 

10 

10 

81 

4 

8 

6 

10 

4 

or 


8 

11 

7 

8 

6 

1 

1 

11 

6 

M 


21 

13 

24 

7 

6 

6 

8 

16 

16 

109 

hL *SOO' 

8 

6 

8 

8 

6 

1 


6 

0 

46 


T 

0 

6 


1 

1 


6 

9 

37 

gOOO-IS.TW 

1 

4 

4 

a 

8 

2 

a 

2 

11 

34 


1 

3 

4 

a 

3 



1 

s 

16 


10 

5 

8 

a 

4 




T 

S3 


1 

I 

1 






3 

0 


7 

1 

13 

8 

1 



1 

6 

Jl) 



10 

3 

2 





1 


16 


1 


2 

1 1 

1 



1 


4 

’* **** 

1 

2 

6 


r " “ 



1 

i 

10 




1 

1 1 




1 


1 




1 


1 





] 




11 


1 





It 

iMoa^ooo.^ 




A 1 







1 


1 

1 





• 3 




1 






1 

Sr2SCS'nD 


11 

a 






18 

******** 












... 


ftT’SSuS’lQO ^ 



i 






1 

W fW\r mmm 










ToUl 

160 

107 

363 

290 : 

! lot 

00 

82 

i07 

119 

1,499 

Urn quartile 

2^181 

3,112 

. 1.B01 

L642 . LOll 

1,943 

1,628 

2,002 

9; 266 

1.877 

M«Uai> 

1^004 

i;£08 

a; 260 

1,066 ; 

; a^4S8 

2,171 

1,083 

9^660 

8,038 

asM 

Thlnl qiMitll* 

1^896 

3,129 

toil 

3,811 


1^684 

2,488 

8,094 

8,680 


QuartOo (JOTtAtloD — 

607 

468 

830 

884 

478 

m 

482 

101 

887 

m 
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Tabub 39. — Salarie* of high-ochool jnineipaU—mon 
(Dlstribul«U Booortflni to eloas ol school] 


SiJatj 

CUa of icbool 

Total 

100 or 
fewer 

1 

loi-aoo 

! 301-300 

3(H>500 

501- 

1.000 

1.00I- 

2.UOO 

2,001 or 
more 

UoOOO-41,100 

5 

3 






i 

|l,20O-4M99.^ 

lA 

8 

3 





39 

SUiCMr.SW 

35 

14 

3 





as 

iuaoMUTw 

6H 

28 

10 





106 

$1,80041, m 

75 

43 

15 

8 




141 

$2i00042ilW9 

05 

58 

10 

16 

2 



180 

l2,?0O42.3V''i 

43 

32 

17 

18 

4 

1 

i 

lU 

li400-$2,.W...i 

4S 

56 

23 

25 

12 

• 2 

i 

166 

i2,(tt>42,T» 

10 

27 

17 

17 

15 

1 


86 

P,H0042.\1W 

10 

11 

3 

13 

12 

2 


51 

ii,000*S3,H« - 

15 

24 

13 

24 

22 

8 


106 

$3,20(^S:J.3W 

•4 

10 

U 

4 

14 

2 i 


45 

$3,400- S<.59y 

2 

1 

5 

1 

13 

6 

^2 

85 

c,ooh-$:i,Ts» 

2 

12 

1 

4 

7 

• 7 

2 

34 

iS-Ntiv-ii tfwu 


2 

‘ 2 

1 

5 

2 


u 

$4,0011 M,iyO 

3 

3 

4 

6 

15 

4 

n 

$4,200-14,399 

1 

1 

2 


4 

1 

8 

$i,4U>-$4.599 

2 

1 


' 5 

15 

e 

80 

14 finO-i4.7wO 


1 


4 

7 

3 

u 

$4,^nO-$4,9V9 

' 



2 

1 

1 

' 4 

i\0DO-$5.l90 1 



1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 








1 


1 

SLVlOO-fA.ViO < 





1 


1 

$T),fO>-$5,7ll9 

1 1 



4 

8 

13 

$:.,soa-$r.,999 

V i 1 . 





I».,000-lft,199 

1 1, 1 



8 

3 


' ! 

1 



1 



$fi;400-$fl.5W 


1 

3 

7 

u 

lii.OOO-fif* 790 ^ 

1 i 





|i'».h0()-$fi,090 

1 





17,000^17,190 

1 j 1 


1 


1 






Total 

439 \ 340 1 

1 14h 

! 141 

1*7 

87 

38 

UM8 

first qiiartilc 

I .’::a : 

1 1.W9 

i 2,003 

1377 

•A7H3 

3,r»92 

4.408 

1.801 

MoiUan.w 

2,(tW 1 

2,:«W 1 

1 2.461 

2, Ml 

*3. IflK 

4.140 

xm 

X4S 

Thirtl mnrlilo 

•i 'iy, 

; 

1 3.015 

3.im 

.V036 

4.590 

5.763 

3.068 

<^>uarlHc (Jevialimi... 

Ml 

1 “‘1 

476. 

, sri 

420 

40U 

677 

« 


Taoi.k 40 . — Salaries of high-school prineipaU — women 
[Di$(ribul«d accordini to dsss of school]^. 




Class of idtool 


Biliary 


100 or 

feww 

loi-aoo 

aoi-300 

301-500 

501- 

I.UOO 

1,001- 
2, QUO 

2,001 or 
mora 

Total 

|800-$909 

1 


1 





3 

11,000-11.190. 

7 

2 





8 

1 1,200-1 1.398 

23 

8 

2 





34 

fl.40(K $1,599 

20 

17 

1 

i 




38 

S1.COO-II.798l 

0 

" 17 





28 

Il.800-$l,999 

8 

10 


2 

1 



26 

$2,000-12,199 

1 

2 

8 




11 

$2.200-12.398 


a 

2 




6 

t2,40O-$2,590 : . . 


1 

2 



1 

$2,000-13,798 



1 





i 

$2.800-$2,899 

1 



1 


i 


3 

S3.nnrv3:u9u 




3 



1 

$3,200 $3.388 










I3l400-to.599 








i 

$5,600-15,788 





1 



1 

16.400-16X98 ' 

1 





2 

3 











Totals 


67 

60 

27 

6 

7 

1 

2 

170 

first quartila... » 

1,276 

1,447 

1,725 

U9H 

2,131 

m 



^ • 


' 1,385 
1,607 
1,869 
308 

Mediao 

1,425 

1,598 

156 

1,623 

1,800 

176 

2,160 

*3,033 



Thin! 

(5 


Qtiaitila dflvlntion 
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Tablx 4f . — SaJariex of hinh^Bchool jrincipoU — men and women 

' * (DistritiilcO accordiog to class ol n:hool] 




Btlarr 


1.MB4I4W 

IM00-II.SW 

1,600-41,790 

1AOO-4I.OW. 

agooo- 12.100 

!S,600-«14W 

IMOO-t3,790. 
I «,lpB42.oee. 
1,000-41,100. 
IM0O4SJO0. 
IMOO-OMOO. 
I,000-IS.7M. 
iMOO-is.9ee. 
I Ild000-04,t00. 
iiUm-6«,3W. 

I M 00 -Ot,aoo. 

\tSS3t^: 


► 

, 12 

41 

55 

74 

S3 

OQ 

43 

4S 

19 

‘ 11 
15 

4 

1 

1 . . 

1 

► .. 

» ... 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 • 


’ . 2 
2 



• 



Class of school 


IDO or 
fewer 


lOl-OOO 


6 

17 

31 

46 

M 

CO 

36 

M 

^27 

11 

34 

10 

7 

12 

3 

3 

1 

2 


aoi-300 


& 

4 

10 

20 

27 

IS 

13 

U 

0 

1 

*> 

5 

i 

1 

L 


301-600 


roi- 

1.U0D 


1 


MO 

in 

.*0 

26 

17 

14 

24 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 
2 


1.003- 

2»iXJU 


;’,OOJ or 

UiliTD 


4if 


iA 


sjgsr- 


MOMOfSW., 




Total 


IW.-. 


Total, 


FtfVt Quartilo. 
'^«dian 


QoarUle ils?iaU 0 D . 











1 >'l 

j :m ' 

400 1 ITJ 


1 134 

i M 1 

1,647 

1,060 

2,281 

317 

1. N01 

2. m 
2.603 

392 

J.RTU 

a, Ml 

:^7M 

4M 

2,300 

2,618 

3,on7 

383 

2. 7«7 
3, 152 
3.814 
423 

3..V7 
4, 147 
4,587 
610 


2 

17 

03 
SI 

136 

IC7 

201 

121 

109 

V7 

M 

109 

45 

37 

34 

15 

S3 

S 

SO 

15 

4 

10 

1 

1 

13 


2 

I 

13 


1 


40 ( 1,490 


4,433 
5, 100 
AllW 
H33 


1. K77 
2,314 

2, Mi 

&59 


Tabli 42 . — Comparison of median aolanet of high^chool principals — men and 

women 

[Distributed according to geographical divisions and dassw of acboolsl 


Oeogiuphlcal dlvUloD 


New England 

Middle Atlantic... 

East North Central 

Wait North Centra)...,... 

^Boath Atlantic 

r^East South Central 

Weet South Central 

Mountain * 

Padfle 

. United States 


Class of school 

100 or 
fewer 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

^ MI- 
1,000 

1,001- 

2,000 

2001 or 
more 

SI. 964 
. 2,084 

1,884 
1.844 

2 ;coo 

2,082 

1,850 

2,200 

^880 

12,413 

2,580^ 

2,125 

1,841 

2,125 

2,207 

1,883 

Z450 

3,300 

12,625 
^526 
2,250 
8,125 
8,100 
1.950 
8; 000 
2,300 
2.900 

12,975 

2,583 

xooo 

^476 
2,480 
2633 
2,067 
2900 
2300 i 

13,387 

3.050 

2200 

2860 

2200 

2050 

2867 

2400 

2567 

H487 

2350 

2438 

2800 

2100 

X4db 
a, 700 

4,100 

S4.S00' 
6,475 
A 675 

4,050 

^ ^ » 

*-«i| 

8.361 

3^618 

2162 

2147 

AW 


All 

achouU 


AM4 

2,5(M 

2,250< 

UU50 

2,423 

2.1T3 

1.083 
2,850 

3.083 

%314 


ERIC 
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Tadi.e 43 . — Rank of oaek fwi/raphieal t/ioifion a» doUrminod by iM^n galarua of 

Tabto 


■. (DksUibut«l ftcootdlnc to cUsi of school] 


Qeogmphlcjtl tllviKjon 

CUn ct school 

AB 

•cbooli 

100 or 

] 

I0D3O0 

1 

\2o\-yoo 

MI-SOD 

501- 

1.000 

1 . 001 - 

2 . 0 W 

a.ooi(» 
more ' 

Nfw Knghini) 

6 

4 

3Vt 

1 

• 

2 

N 

1 

s 

1 

Mlddlo Atitntir 

a 



4 


s 

1 

1 

}*A<t.\4Vth ( ’» iitJiil 

7 

64 

5 

3 

9Vt 

2 

s 

• 

Wntli i ciilrul . * 

H 

VI ! 


7 

7 

4 


f 

SlMlfh 

1 

i 

' 7 

- r% • . • 

0 


8 

4 

k 

NiUMh < t iilitl 

4 

1 

0 

5 




7 

WtM SiMiiii CruUul 

y 

M 

8 

0 

8 



§ 

Miiiniaiu 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

t 


1 



1 

1 

1 

8 

0 

5 


1 







i 
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Table 40 shows tlic salaries of women principals distributed 
nco(>nl5ng to ola.ss of school. 'I'he median is $1,607 ; tho middle 50 per 
cent mn;;e from $l,3S5 to $1,989. Tho median salary of women is 
?S16 less than the; median salary for men. The differences for the 
liivl five classes are $614. $677. $521, $541, and $135. ' 

'lable 41 sho^-a the salaries for both sexes combined, distributed 
accordingr to class of school. The medians for the classes range 
from. $1,969 in first-class schools to $5,100 in seventh-class schools. 

Table 42 shows the median salaries for sexes combined for princi* 
pals of each class of school distributed according to geographical 
division. Table 43 show's the rftnk of each geographical, division as 
dclcrmined by the median salaries. For all classes combined the ' 
Pacific division stands first, New’ England second, Mountain third, 
Middle Atlantic fourth. South Atlantic fifth, East North Oohtrol 
sLxth, East South Central seventh, West South Central eighth, and 
West North Central ninth and last. 

Douglass found tho median salary of the superintendents included 
in his study to be $3,662 (1919-1920).* This is $1,344 greater than 
the median for principals. On the whole, the salary of the high- 
school principal is less than two-thirds tho salary of tho superin- 
te^idont. 

6. KELATION OP 8ALART TO TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 

r 

Tables 44-^7 show the correlations between salary and college, 
university, or nbrmal training, salaiy’ and graduate study, salary 
and number o([ years in the high-school principalship, and salary 
and total years of educational experience. The coefficients of corre- 
lation were computed by the Pearson product-moment method, . 

- . - 

" • Pougiaai, Beuoau C.; 
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Jabui 44. — Correlation between talary and coUmo, university, or normal school 

education ‘ ^ / 

[All classes of schools combined] » 


\ 


BaUry 


Years 


9 or 
more 


B-8« 


$SOO-t999 

$1.000-11,499 ; 

$!,800-$l,999 

$$,«0-$2.999.*. i..„. I 

I8,000-$3,400 1 

$8,«X>-S3,9g0...... ' .. .. 

$4.000-$4.499 ' 

|«,«»-$4.999 

fe000-$6.499 ! 

$8.800-$fi,999 1 

$8, 000-16, 499 «„J 


7-7M 


I6.fi00-$6.990 .r-t.- 

$7,000-r.409.J'„.rt„?.. 


o-«H 


Total. 


rM- 


53 




4 

16 

20 

26 

15 

10 

5 
3 
1 






71- 
358 ' 
273 
133 ' 
142 ; 
61 : 
18 : 

9 - 
3 . 

6 . 


2-2H 1-iH 


1 

14 

21 

23 

7 

3 


Un- 
der 1 


Total 


2 

119 

360 

385 

260 

178 

82 

31 

37 

8 

10 

1 


113 1,064 I 150 


69 


I 12 14 I 1,489 


r (ooirelat{ontfoefllcient)«>b.l^ ' P. E. (probable error)— 0.010. 

Table iS^—Cofrelation between salary and graduate study 
[AU classes of schools combinod] f 


Salary 


15004999 

$1,000-11.499. 

$1.500-11.999 

$2, 000-12.499 

$2,500-$2.999 

$3,000-l3i499 

$3, 508-13, 999.W 

$4,000-$4.499 

K508-$4,999 

$6.008-$5,499 

fc,500-$6,999 

$6,000-16,490 

$6,50046, 7., 

$7,00(h$7,^9» 


Total. 


Ycare 


6H 5 4H 4 3H a 2H 2 


1 L... 1 1 11 


6 26 


52 


19 


2 

20 

39 

57 

50 

34 

10 

11 

1 

3 

2 

2 


h 


1 

1 

23 

40 

23 

16 

9 

4 

} 




247 


121 


1 

117 

295 

275 

n.50 

«4 

*19 

4 

2 


992 


Total 


2 

121 

358 

378 

164 

77 

47 

41 

10 

13 

5 

U 


1,482 


S 


r (oorrelaffm ooetQcieDt)-0.3a P. £. (jjjpbable error) -O.OIA 

Table 46.' — Correlation betweerfed^y and years in highschool principalahip 
« ^ [All classes of Acbools combing] 


• SMai^ , 






^ Yeort 

j 

'> • 
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■nr 

Total 

« 
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4S-49 

4CM4 

36-30 

30-34 

^29 

20-24 

15-10 

10-14 
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(M 
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^ 2 

2 

KSoJ^pioo 
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16 

72’ 

^i05; 

79 

61 

IB 

18 

10 

2 

206 

nl04 
368 
380 
246 
102 
77 
48 
40 
« 9 




1 

^ 2 


i 

6 

8, 

1%$ 

10 

1 

7 

14 

;vw$8 

tt000-l2,499..;^..„_,* 



2 

4 

6 


i 


, 

8 

4.4 

7 

33 

*82^ 

17 

10 

7 

•109 
, 61’ 
26 
7 

%Q0^'400.. 




1 

0 

g 

2,500-13,090 




3 

6 

2 

•4,00644,499 




1 

a 

2 

7 

$4,500-14.000 ’ 


V 


1 

a 

8 

0 

• 7 

fc.000-l8.400.__._ ^ . 






1 

2 

4 


iBM6-iB99r.:::_ : : 

• 



i 

• a. 

i 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

14 

5 

$6j06648.499...^ 




1 

2 


‘2 

MHH&WBVr--.'---- 

*7HB-i7,499r^L,., 



1 






* 2 

3 

a 

¥ 

9 





1 





i " 

1 











1 



-V*/ Total- 1 : . 

* 

* 1 

2 

a 

14 

29 


78 

101 

370 

*761 

\466 

■a., y, — ■ . .,i- 
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Tablk 47 m—CorrAoHon betvottn salary and total ysars' sxpstisncsi 
' [All Glasses of aebooli combined] 


$S00-$909. 
$I,00(>-$MM.. 
$I.S0O-$l,S»0.. 
$2,UOO-$2,499. 
S2,S0O-$2,090.. 
$3,00(>-$3,4W.. 
$3,500-«.999j 
«4.000-$4,4OT.. 


15.600- 15, 9D9.. 
|0,000-$6,409. 

56.600- $0,90B. 
S7,0(JO-r.49g. 


Years 


Total. 


alary 

60-54 

<0-40 

4(M4 


30-34 

20-20 

20-24 

10-10 

— ^ 

10-14 

§ 

5-0 

0-4 

Tout 
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1 

1 

A 







4 

1 

lit 

in 

1ft 

A 

1 

rj 

m 
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1 

2 

2 

5 

B 

All 

on 

to 

Ol 

1 A41 

54 
127 
• 54 
12 

X18 
V 353 
387 
261 
153 
77 
48 

Ai\ 

1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

g 

O 

24 

- 15 
22 
17 

Iv 

90 

£w 

07 

04 

100 

124 

72 

25 

c 

1 


1 

g 

•£w 

28 

1 ^ 

W 

33 
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70 

55 

17 
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1 

4 

.• 



2 

5 

tA 

2 
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0 
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1 f 
10 

Aw 
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1ft 

9 

1 A 

1 A 

5 

o 
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1 
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2 

g 
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g 

lU 

g 

# 

g 

lU 

3 
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2 


2 

2 

2 

V 

1 

A 


40 
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t 

3 

4 

1 




i 

V 

14 

A 





2 

2 









1 

J 

1 

5 

1 
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% 

11 

#1 
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15 

21 

55 

lift 

ITU 

A 

17ft 

318 

367 I 

251 

w 

1,^73 




IIO 

1«XI 

ITo 

V 


r (correlation coeOBdent) - 0.57 P. E. (probable error) - 0.011 

The correlation betavpen salary and c^l^e, university, or normal *. 
education is 0.18.*^ This is a very low correlation and is accounted 
for by the fact tKat the lai^e majority of principals (72 per cent) 
have had but foUr or four-and-a-half years’ work in collie, univBr- 
. sity, or normal school. 

The correlJkion between salary and graduate study is 0.36. This 
is a low relationship,, indicating a slight tendency for salaries to 
increase }frith additional amoimts of graduate study. 

— The correlation between salary and total professional preparation 
is 0.09, "or practically no relation at all. This situation is expired 
by the fact that principals of the larger schools are older men who 
entered the principalship at time when few professional courses 
were offered by higher institutions of -gaming. Advancements in 
salary have been due laigely to additional years of service in the 
’ principalsWp. , Principals of smaller schools, on the other hand, ‘have 
vnot had time as yet to secure many increases in salary despite .the 
fact that their professional training ie almost as great as that of 
principals of the larger schools. (See median semester hours in 
Table 19.) Douglass found the correlation between training and 
salaiy in^he case of the superintendent to be -0.126.* 

The correlation between salary and years spent in the high-school 
principalship is D.40. This is a substantiaf correlation and indicates 
•a tendency for additional years of service in the profession to bring 
rewards in salary. " ; 

. "i^e correlation between salary and total years' educational 4Bc- 
perience is 0.67. This coitelatipn, while not hi^, indicates a fend- 
ency for total experience to count inaterinlly in br^ing increases in 
salary. The fact that this correlation is higher than that between 
salary ancl years in the principalship indicates that experience other 
than in the pimcipalship is influential in, determining salaries of 

•.DoqOmi, MS, ' 
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STATUS OP THE HIQH-SCHOOL PBIKCIPAL 


high>8chooI principals. Douglass found the correlation between 
salary and total experience in the case of the superintendent to be 

0.272.*® . , ' 

SUMMARY 




1. Definite requirements for the high-school principal exist in only 
seven States. Maryland, Indiana, hnd.CaUfarnia have roqiiircmmts 
by State law ; Delaware, N orth Carolina, Alabama, and Wyoming by 
regulations of the State boards acting under statutory permission. 
Di all seven States graduation from a standard college or luiiveraity 
is the first requirement. In addition to tills, Maryland, Indiana, 
California, Delaware, and Alabama require a year of graduate work 
in a standard umversity, a part of which must be in the field of 
secondary education. Successful teaching experience is a further 
requirement in Maryland, California, Delaware, North Carolina, and 
Alabama. 

2. Sixty per cent of all school boards require the principal to be a 
collie graduate. Only 2 per cent require the master of arts (h'gree. 
Seven per cent require some profe.ssional training*. About 20 per 
cent require® previous experience. Eight per cent have no definite 
requirements at all; 

. 3. The ^cat majority of principals (85.8 per cent) have only ono- 
' year contracts. Between 5 and 6 per cent are on pcmioncnt tenure. 
4. The large majority of principals are employed for <mly 9 or 10 
months per year. Only 20 per cent are employed for the full year. 

6. The principal’s duties are carefully defined by boards <»f cdiu a- 
tion in only 22. d per cent of the schools ^enij||^ntcd in the study and 
by the superintendent in 34.6 per cent 'Schools. There is a 

. stronger tendency for boards controUin^lBj|j^ scho(»is to define the 
duUes than for boards controlling smaller schools.^ ' This same tend- 
ency, but to a lessor degree, is true of the superihtoQdcnt. 

, 6, In important school matters 32.6 per cent of principals must 
consult the board of education,' in 65.6 per cent 'of schools the prin- 
cipal must consult the superintendent. The relationship in this 
respect wi'th the board becomos less in going from smaller to larger 
’ whools and gp*eater in case of the superintendent. 

, 7. The median salary for all principals is $2,314. Salaries are 

‘highest in tho Pacific division and lowest in the West North Central. 

. , 8. The salary of. wohion is considerably lower than that of men. 
On tho whole, the difference is over $800. 

"D. Median salaries range from SI, 909 in first-class schools to $5,100 
UP seventh-class schools. Tl^e ayerago difference between stlccossive 
classes is $505. ‘ \ 

j. 10; Ck>rrelations between sala^, and various elements of training. 
- 'imd experience are low. Only in cases of prears in the high-schom 
. ‘principalship and total years’ educational exporimee are the relation- 
• ahipa enough to }je significant. 
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CHAPTER V 

ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

• ' ^ ‘ . 

* 

% 

To what extent are special positions provided in the organization 
of the high sehooH How is the principal’s .day divided, and how 
(Iocs ho rate each part of the. day’s work? IIow are the various 
duties and responsibilities distributed, and what part does the prin- 
cipal play in each? 


1. ORGANIZATION .OF THE maH SCHOOL 

Table 48 shows the percentage of schools of each class making 
provision for special positions with definite time allowed for the 
discha^o of tlio duties. The position most commonly provided is 
that of school librarian. The percentages ’range from 16.8 in first* 
class schools to 80 in sixth class. For all schools combined the 
percentage is 29.5. Second in rank stands the assistant principal, 
■ftith 13.0 ia first-class schools, 70 in seventh class, and 22 for all 
clas.scs combined. The positions next in order are full-time office 
clerk (20.8), part-time office clerk (19), Leads of departments (18.6), 
dean or adviser of girls (15.2), tlcan or advisor of boys (-12.8), stenog- 
rapher (11), director of vocational guidance (7.6), registrar (4.8), 
director of cxlra-cln.ssroom activities (4.3), director of testing (3.5), 
principal’s council (2.9), curriculum director (2.5),^^d director of 
citizenship (2.1). In the case of every position there is a steady 
increase in percentage in going from smaUer to larger schools! 

Table 48. — Percentage of echoola ‘providing each apeeial poaition toith definite 

time allowed for diachdrge of dutiea 

[Dbtributisd according to class of school] ^ 


Posit iOD 


School librarian 

AsslsUnt principal 

Fnll-tltne office clerk 

Part-tlmo offlco clerk....^«« 

Heads of departments 

Dean or adviser of girls 

Dean or adviser of Boys 

ficl^l stenographer 

Diribetor vocational guidance 

School registrar 

Director extra'Claaeroom ofTaIrs.. 

Director of testing.. 

Principal's cxiuncQ. 

Carrloulnm director.* 

Director d dtisenihlp...^..^.* 



Class of scbo6l 


00 or 
ewor 

101- 

200 

201- 

300 

301- 

600, 

601- 

1,000 

1,001- 

3,000 

:ll!o0)or 

more 

10.8 

31.0 

28.0 

35.0 

67.2 

00*0 

80.0 

13.0 

112 

18.2 

17.6 

aao 

640 

740 

1.5 

0.8 

lao 

21.0 

57.0 

89.7 

96.3* 

lao 

lao 

23.0 

34.8 

38.0 

17.0 

110 

4.1 

118 

17.0 

25.0 

3.1.0 

67.4 

68. P 

2r? 

9.6 

16.6 

20.0 

16.6 

66.0 

61.0 

14 

9.1 

8.1 

11.8 

15.0 

• 36.0 

, 49 0 


16 

11.8 

19.0, 

27.0 

33.6 

24.5 

3.7 

6.0 

4.6 

6.8 

110 

27.0 

41.2 

.LI 

1.7 

4.6 

6.0 

7.6 

218 

24.6 

1.1 

14 

6.2 

5.8 

9.8 

9.2 

14.8 

1.1 

14 

4.5 

8.3 

&0 

10.8 

14. B 

.0 

10 

4.6 

4.2 

9.0 

13.6 

9.8 

.6 

1.7 

4.6 

14 

1.0 

143 

17 

^ • 3 

17 

8.0 

.7 

40 

7.0 

f6 


An 

schools 


2d. 5 
210 

19k 0 

lao 

16l2 

118 

11.0 

7.8 

4.8 
4.8 
18 
19 
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Frequency 


Weokly 

BlwcekJy... 

Monthly 

Bimonthly., 

B^mestrsUy. 

Yeiirly 

Imguli^ly.. 
Never 


Total. 


CIuss of school 


Schools 

100 or 
fewer 

101- 

200 

201- 

300 

301- 

:oo 

601- 

1.000 

1 1,001- 
2.000 

2.001 

or 

more 

ii 

|i. Schools 

4' 







\lVrepntiigps 

1.2 






• ^ ** 

1 Schools 

47 

M 

21 

30 

23 

1 1^ 

2 

i Percent Ages ... 

1X7 

18.0 

. 16.0 

23i4 

23.8 

! 23.1 

&3 

ft^rhoob 

42 

38 

10 

25* 

10 

; 0 

4 

\PcrccDttiges 

1Z2 

1Z9 

14.3 

21.2 

IR 1 : 

1 111 

ia5 

iHchooh 

85 

81 

40 

30 

30 

24 

2!^ 

uVreentoges 

24.4 

27.5 

35. 1 

3a 5 

28.0 ; 

30.1 

65.8 

f8choi*ls 

20 

14 

IS 

5 


4 

2 

\rorcrntagOfl 

(LO 

4.5 

16.0 

4.2 

R6 1 

0.2 

5i3 

fSchools. 

0 

7 

2 


^1 1 

1 

1 

\ Force ntagos. 

1.7 

Z3 

1.5 


.0 1 


Z6 

fSchools 

3 


1 


1 


\PertTntogos 

.9 


.7 




fSchools 

130 

100 

29 

22 

21 1 

12 

4 

\F^orrcntrigo3 

37.9 

34.1 

22.2 

18.7 

2ao 1 

17.5 

las 

fSchot'Is 

7 

2 






iPrft^ntagM 

2.0 

.7 



**i 




344 

205 

131 

118 

105 

1 

04 

38 


Total 


4 

• .4 

103 

17.0 
IM 

M.2 
327 
20 0 
07 
tl 
17 
1.3 
4 

.4 

318 

20.0 
0 

.0 


1,003 




Table 50 shows the extent to which the principal has supervision 
over the elementary *and junior high school. Fifty-one per cent of 
principals of first-class schools report supervision over the elementary 
school and 18.8 per cent over the jimior high school. For second- 
class schools the percentages are 30 and 26.4, for third class 17.7 
and 25.9, for fourtli class 10 and 25.6, for fifth class 1.9 and 11.2, 
for sixth class 1.6 and 7.6, for seventh class 0.0 and 2.4, and for all 
classes combined 27.6 and 21.1. In the case of both the elementary 
and junior high school the part of the principal in supervision de- 
creases in going from smaller to larger schools. 

. .Table 61 shows the median number of men and women teachers 
in schools of each class. First-class schools have 2 men and 3 women, 
second class 3 men and 6 women, third class 3 men and 9 women, 
fourth c|as8 6 men* and 13 women, fifth class 8 men and 18 women, 
sixth class 14 men and 38 women, and seventh class 38 men and 67 
women. The median school for all classes combined has 2 men and 
women. 

« Table 62 shows the median number of new teachers with and with- 
dllil previous, teaching experience.' In first-class schools there are 


Table 49 shows the frequency of teachers’ meetings. Seventeen^ 
and six-tenths per cent of all principals claim to have weekly meet- 
ings; 14.2 per cent, biweekly; 29.9 per cent, monthly; 6.1 per cent, 
bimonthly; 1.6 per cent, semestrally; 29 per cent, irregularly. Four 
principals report daily meetings, four report meetings once each 
year, and nine none at all. The tendency for principals of all classes 
sis to hold meetings monthly or irregularly, with weekly meetings in 
third ||]lace an<l biweekly in fourth. 

n 

^ Table 49. — Frequency 6f teachers^ mectingB 

[Distributoi^ accord ini; toe Inss of school) 
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2 with experience and 1 without, in second-^lass schools the same; 
in third class 3 with experienc;^ and 1 without, in fourth class 4 with 
experience and 1 withoutj^^i(|^-'^'th''%lass 5 with experience and 1 
without, in sixth class 8^^th experience and 1 without, in seventh 
class lb with experience and none without. The median school for 
all classes combined has 2 with experience And 1 without. The 
percentage of inexperienced new teachers decreases from 33.3 in 
lirst-clasS schools to 0 in seventh class. 


Table 50. — Sup^vieion over elementary and junior high school 
[Distributed aooordiiig to das3 dt school] 


T 

Elementary Tknd Junior 

Bchoob 

ft 

• 

Class of school 

ToUl 

100 or 
fewer 

101- 

200 

201- 

300 

801- 

500 

501- 

1.000 

1,001- 

2.000 

%001 
. or 
more 

Elementary selmnl 

Schools 

182 

89 

24 

12 

2 

1 


310 

i 

UVrociibigos 

61.0 

3ao 

17.7 

10.0 

1.0 

L5 

ao 

27.0 

Junior high school 

/Schools 

75 

78 

35 

31 

12 

5 

1 

237 

' • 1 

|\ Percentages 

1&8 

2(L4 

2A0 

26i0 

1L2 

7.0 

Z4 

2L1 


Tabl^ 61. — Median number of high^chool teachers 


JDislributod according to clias of school] 


Sex 


0 


Class of school 



* 

Total 

100 or 
fewer 

101-200 

1 

201-300 

301-500 

501- 

1,000 

1.001- 

3,000 

2,001 or 
more 

Men 

2 

8 

3 

6 

8 

14 

38 

a 

Women 

3 

5 

•9 

13 

18 

38 

07 

e 

Doth. 

5 

8 

12 

13 

20 

52 

105 
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V . Tabm 62 .^ — Median number of new teachers 
[Distributed according to class of school] 


Status 

Class of school 


109 or 
lewer 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

Ml- 

i,poo 

1,001- 

2,000 

2,001 or 
more 

Total 

With previous experience 

2 

2 

. 1 

4 

K 

8 

18 

lb 

Without nrevlous ex perienoa... _ __ 

1 

' 1 

* 1 

1 

O 

2 


^ A 

r 

u 

1 

Total new teachers 

3 

3 

4 

It 

A 

A 

13 






o 

0 

V 
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2 . THB PRINCIPALIS TIME 


Table 63 shows the distribution of the principaTs time. The nfost 
important activity from the standpoint of timo spent is teaching 
classes. Teaching consumes 64 per cent of the time of principals df 
first-class schools, 40 per cent of the time of prindpi^ of second 



clAss, 32 per cent of principals of third felass, and 19 per cent of prin- 
cipals of fourth class. The median for fifth, sixth; and seventh 
classes is zero. For all classes combined the time is 138 minutes, or 
87 per cent of the total school day. 

, The second most important activity from the standpoint of time 
spent is routine office work. The median number of minutes ranges 
from 24 in first-class schools to 58 in seventh class. For all classes 
combined the median is 40. 

Supervision of instruction is third in rank. Principals of fii-st-claas 
. schools devote 21 minutes daily to supervision, principjils of si^cond 
class 32 minutes, principafs of third class 33 minutes, fourth class 45 
minutes, fifth class 09 minutes, sixth class 52 minutes,- and seventh 
class 62 minutes. For all classes combined the median time is 36 
minutes. 

The fourth most important duty is supervision of study halls. In 
first-class schools the time is’51 minutes, in second class 40 minutes, 
in third class 38 minutes, arid in fourth class 9 minutes. The median 
for fifth, sixth, and seventh classes is zero. For all classes combined 
the median is 33 minutes. 

Holding of conferences with pupils is fifth in importance. The 
time ranges from 17 minutes in iirst-class schools to 47 in seventh 
class, with 31 for all classes combined. 

Conferences with teachers consume 22 minutes of the median 
principal’s day. Tlic range is from 11 minutes in first-class scluu)ls 
to 64 minutes in seventh-class schools. 


Table 53 . — Dialribution of principal’ a time: Median minufea spent per day 

[D^iriliuted according to chiss of school] 


FonctloD 


Teaching claasea 

8uper?iuiig stady halls... 

SuperyiaiDg instruction 

CoQl^Does with pupils.... 
OoDferenoes with teachers. 
CoDferences with pareivls., 

Handling discipline 

Houtlne office work 

Bebool ooirespondenco..... 

Inapectiog buildi^ 

Dlmtlng social afiairs 

Intertaloing visitors 

Commupity ralationahipa .. 

Total 


Class of scliool 

100 or 
fewc^ 

101-200 

201-300 

301-600 

601- 

1,000 

1,001- 

2,000 

2,001 or 
liigre 

IDS 

150 

120 

70 

0 

0 

0 

61 

40 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 


32 

33 

46 

00 

32 

62 

17 

25 

37 

40 

63 

as 

47 

11 

28 

27 

30 

41 

60 

64 

1 

7 

8 

13 

]K 

20 

20 

12 

17 

20 

21 


26 

26 

24 

41 

44 

67 

1 % 

48 

68 

16 

16 

10 

22 

^0 

26 

34 

4 

4 

22 

11 

16 

10 

17 

6 

10 

8 

13 

11 

10 

16 

0 

2 

1 

8 

11 

16 

14 

3 

n 

8 

16 

12 

IS 

16 

360 

1 

385 

301 

871 

830 

853 

378 


Total 


138 

33 

36... 

31 

22 

0 

17 

40 

10 

0 

0 

4 

10 


877 


^ The median time devoted to school corresftondence is 19 minutes. 
' ' Ihe time ranges from 15 minuted in first-dass schools to 34 minutes 
ill sevrath 'class. 

factions in l^e ordw d meffian minutes spent per 
tiiacipUne, i7;rbo&uuiiity rehtionships. 10: 
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conferences with parents, 9; inspecting building, 9; directing social 
affairs, 9; and entortoming visitors, 4. 

Table 54 allows the rank of each function according to time spent. 
In going from smaller to larger schools, teaching classes, and supers 
vising study halls decrease in importance. Supervising instruction, 
conferences with teachers, and conferences with parents gain in im- 
portance. Routine office work, conferences with pupils, school 
correspondence, discipline, community relationships, inspection of 
building, directing social affairs, and entertaining visitors are of 
about equal importance in all classes. 

As in the cose of professional training, principals were asked to 
nink tlie various elements of their school day in the order of most to 
least important. The method of determining the final rank of each 
function was the same as that employed in Chapter II in connection 
with professional subjects. 

In the judgment of all principals answering the question, super- 
vising instruction is their most important function. Teaching classes 
is second, conferences with teachers third, handling discipline 
fourth, conferences with pupils fifth, routine office work sixth, 
supervising study halls seventh, conferences with parents eighth, 
school correspondence ninth, directing social affairs tenth, inspecting^ 
building eleventh, community relationships twelfth, and entertaining 
visitors last. ^ 


Tablb 54. — Rank of each function according to time apenl 
(Dlstiihutad aocordJng to claas of achool] 


% 

TUDCtlOB 

Class of scliool 

Tout 

100 or 
fewer 

loi-aoo 

!aoi-MO 

301-600 

m- 

1,000 

1,001- 

2,000 

2,001 or 
more 

Teaching clnssoe 1 

•* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13H 

13H 

12H 

1 

Koutine office workj 

3 

8 

2 

3 

3 

4 


2 

fiupervising instmctktti.. 

4 

4 

8 

3H 

1 

2 

2 

8 

Supenising eiudy balls. 

. 3 

2 

3. 

13 

I2ii 

12H 


4 

Conferences with pupibi.-_^^^ r % r. 
Conforenoee with 

6 

8 

8 

6 

4^ 

e 

IH 

6 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

• 

8 

School comspondenoe 

8 

8 

9 

6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

llaodllug discipline.:.. ^ 

7 

7 

8 

7 

8 

8 

7 

8 

CommunitT reistionahips , . _ 

11 

9 

11 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Confersnees with parenu 

12 

11 

11 


7 

8 

6 

11^ 

Inspecting buildl^ 

10 

13 

7 

•11 

8 

‘ 8 

g 

11 

Directing socliU afirain 

9 

10 

11 

9H 

lOH 

11 

11 

11 

EnterUtnlng Ylaitors 

18 

13 

13 

13 

m 

10 

11 

13 


Table 56 shows the median number of periods taught per day by 
the principal. In first-olass schools the median is five periods, in 
sedond-class four, in third-class three, in fourth-class two, and in 
fifth, sixth, and seventh classes zero. The median for all schools is 
> three. . ‘ 

Table 56 shows the nuinber of different . subjects taught by this 
principal. In fijcstrclssa schools the principal teacher three di^ei^V 
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subjects, in second and third classes two, and in fourth class one. 
The median for all schools is two. 

Tajjl* 55 . — Median number of periods taught per day by highsehool principals 
[Bistribuied aooordlng to cUss of school and Dumber of periods Id school day) 


A 

Periods In school dey 



Class of ichoo] 



Total 

100 or 
fewer 

101-9)0 

201-300 

801-600 

601- 

l.OUO 

1.001- 

2.U00 

2.001 or 
more 

Bix. : 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

Seven .. . 

6 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

s 

Eight 

5 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Nine 

O , . , 

5 

4 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

6 

4 

3 

2 

o" 

0 

'‘oj 

1 

3 


, Table 5d.~Number of different subjects taught by high^^chool principals 
I [Distributed accordiag to class of school] 


Number • 

- < q 

Class of school 

Total ^ 

100 or 
fewer 

1 

101-200 

201-3QP 

301-500 

a 

601- 

1.000 

i;ooi- 

2.0U0 

2.001 
or more 










None 

2 

18 

13 

22 

75 

50 

35 

224 

One 

SO 

70 

38 

40 

25 

7 

6 

224 

Two : 

VO 

86 

48 

33 

5 




Three. 

(0 

67 

21 

10 

1 




Four 

03 

83 

12 

4 



1 

Five 

60 

7 

1 



i 

1 

1 1 A 

68 

8U 

10 

2 


i 


• 

lU 

8e?en 

7 







hm 

7 

Eight 

1 







1 

ToUl 

365 

283 

133 

no 

106 

66 

40 

1, 102 

Medians... 

a 

2 

2 

1 

U 

0 

0 

2 





' 
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3. DISTBIBUnON OF DUTIES AND RESP0N8IB1OTY AMONG OFPICIALS 

Functions Usually belonging to the principal, and in which he has 
final authority, in all classes of schools, are as follows: Making 
schedule of recitations; keeping school records; handling tardiness, 
absences, and discipline; inspecting building; supervising janitor; 
supervising instruction; conducting faculty meetings; selecting 
libraiy books; directing testing ^experimentation, and social affairs; 
airanging assembly programs and commencements; educational mid 
vocational guidance; directing placement bureau; controlling school 
funds and publications; and providing school publicity. Other func- 
tions which usually belong to the principal, but in which the superin- 
tendent has final authority, are those of rating teachers, selecting 
textbooks, curriculum making, making of course of study, and 
selecting school equipment. Ibe superintendent usually interviews 
candidates, selects, promotes, and discharges teachem, the school 
8^^ as final autlmrity, in last ^ee funotioi^ It is 
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usually tho dut/of the physical director, final authority .resting with 

the principal, to control athletics and make athletic schedules. 

» ■ 

Table 57 . — Per cent of schools in which the principal performs each function 
and per cent in which the principal has final authority with rank, cf each function 
according to percentages * ^ ^ 

[All clasos of 9cbooli oombinod] 


Function 


Comlactlnc faruUy meetlnics... 
Making icnedule of redUUioos. 

Handling abseDcoa 

Handllug.^a^dinaci 

iBuporviiion of}knlton «... 

Bupondaing Instraotfon 

Keeping acbool records 

Directing experimentation 

Handiing discipline 

Inspecting building..^. 

Directing testing 

Arranging oommenoemenU 

Curriculum making 

Directing placement bureau 

Providing school publicity 

Rating teachers 

Educational ^danoe 

Control of publications 

Arranging ammhly programs.. 

Vocational guidance 

Making oourses of study 

Interviewing candidates 

Control of athletic*- 

Control of school funds 

Making sthletio schediiirs 

Pclecting school eauipment 

Directing social aflairs 

Selecting textbooks -i 

Promoting teachers 

Selecting library books 

Selecting teachm 

Discharging teachers 


Per form an oe 

i 

Final authority 

Per wit 

Rank 

Per oral 

Rank 

70 

1 

64 

6 

03 

2 

65 

5 

60 

3 

73 

a 

67 

4 

16 

y S' 

56 


36 

23 ' 

65 

64 

43 


62 

74 

66 

4 

62 

7H 

52 

144 

61 

94 



61 

f»4 

$ 43 

204 

60 

11 

- 60 

164 

/ 47 

12 

49 

18 

44 

14 

29 

24 

44 

14 

62 

144 * 

44 

14 

50 

1 164 

43 

16 

27 

284 

42 

17 

63 

9 

41 

18 

63 

74 • 

40 

19 

73 

3 

39 

20 

60 

114 

38 

21 

27 

2.54^ a 

34 

22 

23 

29 

33 

234 

80 

114 

33 

234 

40 

22 

32 

26 

63 

74 

31 

».4 

24 

28 

31 

»4 

60 

114 

28 

28 

36 

27 

26 

29 

11 

30 

22 

30 

44 

20 

21 

31 

9 

81 

17 

32 

4 

32 


Tahlo 57 shows the percentage of all schools in which the principal 
performs each functiop and in-which he has final authority. In 70 
per cent of all schools the principal conducts the faculty meeting; 
in 63 per cent he makes the schedules of recitations; in 59 per cent 
he handles absences, and in 57 per cent, tardiness; in 55 per cent he 
has supervision over the janitors, and supervises instruction; iii'52 
per cent he keeps the school records; in 51 per cent he inspects, the 
building, and handles discipline; and in 50 per cent he directs testing. 
Fewer than 50 per cent of all principals perform the remaining 
functions. Tho functions performed least ^ten are selecting and 
discharging teachers (21 and 17 per cent, respectively). 

In matters of final authority the principal most often is con- 
cerned with tardiness (75 per cent) ; handling absences is second; 
arranging assembly programs, third; keeping records, fourth; 
making schedule of recitations, fifth; conducting faculty meetings, 
sixth; control of publications wd making athletic schedules, tied 
'for seventh place; edupational guidance, ipnth; handling discipline, 
vocational guidance, control of athletics, and (firecting social affairs, . 
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tied for tenth pl^ce. Final au^ority is-- least often exercised in 
selecting teachers and in discharging teachers (9 and 4 per cent, 
respectively). 

^ SUMMART 

1. Tile positions most often provided in high schools with definite, 
time allowed for the discharge of duties are school librarian, assistant 
principal, clerk, heads of departments, dean of girls, dean of bt»ys, 
and stenographer. Fewer than 10 per cent of all schools provid^ 
for directors of guidance, testing, extra classroom affairs, citizenship 
and curriculum, for principal s council and for school registrar. 

2. The positions tpost often provided without special time allowed- 
are dean of girls, dean of boys, heads of departments, and assistant 
principal. 

3. “Fifty per cent of all schools have librarians with or without 
special time allowed, 46 per cent have deans of girls, 40 per cent deans 
of boys, 40' per cent office clerks, 3G per cent assistant principals, 
33 per cent heads of. departments, 16 per cent stenographers, 15 
per cent directors of guidance, and 14 per cent directors of extra- 
classroom affairs. School registrars, directors of testing, Curriculum 
(firectors, directors of citizenship, and principals’ councils arc found 
in fewer than 10 per cent of all schools. 

4. The majority of schools have teachers’ meetings either monthly 
or irregularly. Only '17 per cent havo weekly meetings. * 

6. Twenty-seven poi\ cent of all principals havo supervision over 
the elementary school, 'pnd 21 per cent over the junior high school. 
Such supervision .is most; cotonionly foimd in the smaller schools. 

6. Women teachers greatly outnumber men teachers. The medians 
for all schools are two men and six women. 

7. Three out of eight teachers are now to the school. One of the 
three has had no previous teaching experience. 

8. The principal devotes his time chiefly to teaching, routine office 
work, supervision of instruction, supervision- of study halls, and 
conferences with pupils and teachers. He spends little time in 
conferences with parents, directing social afiToirs, entertaining visitors, 
and community relationships. 

9. *1116 principal codsiders supervision to he his most important 
duty. Teaching is second, conference with teachers third, discipline 
fourth, conferences vrith pupils fifth, and office work ^th. Least 
in importance in his judgment ore community relationships and 
entertaining visitors. 

10. ^ 'There is a high correlation between time devoted to the 
principal’s duties and the principal’s- ranking of the same. 

, ll. The principal teaches three classes pet day, ha-ving two differ- 
ent preparations to make. > . 
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12. The majority of all schools make provision for performing 
each function listed in tho questionnaire, with the exception of 
directing placement bureau. Only 27 per cent of schools claim to 
perform this function. 

13. The principal most often performs all functions except inter- 
viewing candidates, selecting, promoting, and dischai^ng teachers, 
and handling athletics. 

14. Tho principal most often has final authority in all functions 
except interviewing candidates, selecting, rating, promoting, and 
discharging teachers, selecting textbooks and school equipment, and 
making curricula and courses of study. Tho board has final authority 
in selecting, promoting, and discharging teachers. In tho remaining 
functions listed above tho 'Superintendent has final authority. 

15. In larger schools tho principal delegates routine and minor 
functions and is practically independent in having final authority. 

16. In frequency of performance by the principal, conducting 
faculty meetings is first; making schedule of recitations, second; 
handling absences, third; handling tardiness, fourth; supervising 
janitor^, fifth;and supei^dsing instruction, sixth. Promoting teachers, 
selecting library books, selecting teachers, and discharging teachera 

• stand at tho bottom of the list. 

^ 17. In frequency of final authority, handling tardiness is first; 

^andling absences, second; arranging assembly programs, third; keep- 
ing, school records, fourth; making schedule > of recitations, fifth; and 
conducting faculty meetings, sixth. Least in rank are interviewing 
candidates, promoting, selecting, and discharging teachers. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PROFESSIONALIZATION OF THE PRINaPALSHIP 


That the dutioe of the high-school principal niay he ofTiriently per- 
fonned the principal must have specilic training. Hut before the 
principal can l)e trained he must bo selected. If the high school is 
to have real eppstructive leadersliip, entrance to the profession must 
be guarded. The persoas l>e8t qualified to select candidates for 
principalships are the school superintendents and liigh-school princi- 
pals. 1 hey should enedurago the young teacher who has been un- 
usually siicce.ssful in the cla.ssroom, in discipline, in personal relations 
with pupils, and who has decided to remain in the teaching profession, 
to secure professioqal training that will equip him to head a school of 
his own. 

The State high-school inspector and the university high-scho<d 
visitor should ho constantly on the lookout for promising material in 
the same way that the German provincial inspector seeks out ambi- 
tious and energetic young men to fill vacancies in the directorships 
of schools. 

The academic and professional training of the high-school principal 
should include the following four definite phases: 


. 1. UNDERORAOUATE TRAINING 


The principal should have as basic training a four-year course in 
a standard college or university,. In this course he should major ih 
one of the subjects taught in high school and have minors in sociology 
and education. His work in education should bo that required of the 
intending high-echool teacher, namely, educational psychology, psy- 
chology of adolescence, principlce of secondary education, including 
a study of comparative secondary education, methods of teaching in 
high school, including observation and practice teaching, and history 
of education, with emphasis on educational development in the 
United States. 7 


The extent to which principals have had four years’ training in 
. college and university is shown in Table 6. Ninety-two per cent of 
all principals are there reported as lining college training. The 
median amount is 4.4 years. But 31llr the 1,388 included ' in the 
jable, or 22 per cent, have had less . than four years of college or uni- 
Veraity work. These 311 principals constitute 20.5 per cent df all 
M - ■ / ■ 
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|)rln(’i|m!< answering; ScH*tion I of the Bureau of Education question- 
naire. Table 4 shov’s (hat only 76 principals have had four yeara or 
more of normal-school (raining. Those 76 constitute 5 per cent of 
the principals answering the cjuestionnaire. We have, then, 15.5 per 
cent of all principals with less than four years of education in normal 
school, college, or university. To what extent the 84.S^ per cent who 
have had at least four years of training included any or all of the 
professional subjects mentioned above is not known. Table i5 / 
shows that 6-4.8 per cent of all principals had some professional train- / 

. ing before entering the first principalship, but it does not show’ to / 
what extent the training wjvs received in the undergraduate school.,' 

Wlien we consider' the fact (hat these principals are all in schools 
fully accredited by Slate authority and represent the upper half of 
all high schools, the sittiation appears to be a serious one. It would 
be expected that Stale boards of education would require graduation 
from a standard college of university qs the first requirement for the 
principal.sliip', but only 60 per cent of school boards require the princi- 
pal to bo a college graduate. Even though the State does tret make. ' 
.the requirement, school boards and superintendents should emplo]?^ 
as principals only men and women W'ho have met tliis first require- 
ment. Unless this is done, Uie principalship can not be expected to 
approximate the dignity attacl^ed to the professions of law and 
medicine! 

2. TWO years’ TEACinNO EXPERIENCE IN PDBUC HIQB SCDOOL 

The prospective high-school principal should have at least two 
years of experien<‘e as a classroom teaidier in a public high school. 
During these two years he should have opportunity to exercise his ^ 
initiative in developing teaching sldll, In classroom management, in 
discipline, and in directing one or more extra-classroom activities. 

He should be able to profit by the supervision given by the principal 
and heads of departments, should learn something of the details of 
organization and administration of the school, and have some partici- 
pation in community affairs. For the real izat ion of these experiences 
his two years of teaching experience should be in a school moderate 
size rather than in a large school where he will be but a small part of 
a big machino. « 

It is shown in Tables 27 and 28 that fi'hTjoe^cent of all principals 
included in the study have had ex per M^j^ jBSlPhigh-ach ool teachers. 
The median amount of sqgja experiencewii^.7 years. The original 
tabulation of the data ah^ro that 176 principals out of the 826 with 
high-school toaohing experience spent less than two years 'in such 
work. This leaves '»j|L 650, or 43 per cent, of the 1,510 principals 
iq;cluded in this part ooRe study with two yeara or more of experience ' 
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in high-schnol teaching. Table 32 shows that 25 princ^als entered 
the principalship as undergraduate studente without teaching ejcperi- ' 
ence, 119 as college graduates without experience, and 15 as graduate 
^students without experience— a total of 159 without teaching experi- 
ence of any kind. These 159 constitute 18 per cent of all principal 
answermg this part of the questionnaire, and 14 per cehli of ‘all .who' , 
returned Section II of the Bureau of Education questionnaire. 

V Here again itf' a situation that* is anything but encouraging. On^ 
seventh of all principals have had no teaching experience of any kind, ' 
and almost three-fifths have not had the two years’ experience as 
high-schcwl teacher recommended above.^ It is recognized that 
experience iru the elemeptary or junior high School as teacher or 
princi{lal is of value to the high-school principal, but it can not take 
the place of experience in a public high -school, whore the opportunity 
presente itself of becoming acquainted with all phases of high-school 
problems. 

Unloijs two years of experience as a high-school teacher is made a 
prerequisite, men and wonien withput such experience are sure to 
find their way into the principalship. When this* is permitted, 
especiaily when the principal is not a graduate of a college or uni- 
versity, an<j has not had the undergraduate work in education out- 
lined in section 1, a dangerous precedent is being set. Premium is 
not put on scholastic attainment, ’professional training, or on insight 
into high-sdmol problems that comes from experience in facing these 
problems day after day. It is difficult ’^o ’see how principals with 
such low qualifications can in^ire confidence in teachers, pupils, or 
the commi^ty. ^ 

Onfy five States require teaching experience as a qualification for 
the principalship. In Delaware, Maryland, and California the' tune 
specified^ is two years; in North Carolina and Alabama it is 'three 
years. j Only one-fifth of all principals report previous experience of 
any kind* as a local board requirement. - *' 

• 3. TEAR OF GRADUATE BTUlff IN PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS 

' The third requirement for the high-school princi]3al should be a 
full year* of graduate study devoted wholly to professional subjects. 
»The year’s work should include' courses in supervision of secondary 
education, high-school administration, high-school curriculuiA, direc- 
. tion of extra-ciuTicuIar activities, tests and measurements, junior* 
high school, and educational ej^perinjentation. ’ 

The coprse in supervision of secondary education should include as 
practical training as possible in directing, evaluating, and impro^^ng 
classroona managemqpt and teaching, teacher rating, teacher's meet- 
ings jind the improvement of teachers in service, examinations and 
their improvement, the direction of study, selection of textbooks, and 
■. newer types of teaching. " . 



technique of schedule making, office records, school reports, the mark- 
ing system, promotions, methods of handling absences; tardiness, and 


‘located in any community, Full attention should be given here to 
those phases of sociology, psychology, comparative education, and the 


and the testing of results, should form an important part of the course. 


ciples governing the organization, financing, administration, and 
supervision of such activities as student councils, athletics, literary 
and debating societies, departnaental clubs, school parties and dances, 
home-room activities, assembly,, programs, and school newspapers, 
magazines, and annuals. 


for use in the secondary school — their specific purposes, methods of 
adnoinistration, and uses in improving instruction. Enough of statis- 
tical method, should be included to equip the principal for handling ' 
test results in a scientific way. , ' 

The course in the junior high school should include a study of the 
•’Origin ahd development of junior high schools, the specific purposes of 
junior high schools, and curricula and courses of study. 

The course in educational experimentation" should include the 
technique of experimentation and the investigation of definite prob- 
lems in secondary education. 

Data were presented in section 2 of Chapter II showing the pro- 
fessional training of high-school principals. Table 15 shows that 64.8 
per cent had some professional training before entering the principal- 
ship. The median amount of training received by these 973 princi- 
pals was 18.5' semester hours, or the equivale^^t of a little more than 
half a year's work. There is no way of determining how much of this | 
workyras of graduate character and how mfich undeigraduate. It 
* can be inferred, however, that the work was largely undergraduate. 
Table ^ shows that the subjects most conunonly pursued before 
enterin^the fii8t''principalship wore, in the order named, history of 
education (general), educational psychology, methods in special | 
subjects, prin^ples of secondary * education, practice teaching, ,| 
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3TO)^ti6n,*^nd educational administration. Table 8 
K 3^ per ^t have had any graduate study. Of the 


jjfe^^(|^uatei^tudy, 106 have had less than one year. 
P|'.f-, Jir.2i5»wr cent, who have had as much as a year 


beftfre^l^tering the principalship. 



When it is considered that the profe^ional subjects most commonly 
pursued are those usually offered to undergraduates preparing to 
bwome classroom teachers, and that the graduate study of the 25 ' 
per cent who had a year or more undoubtedly included considerable I 
' work in the academic subjects, the conclusion is clear that only a 
veiy small percentage of high-school principals have had the year of 
graduate study in professional subjects recommended here. ‘The 
- great majority of principals entered the principalship without specific 
training for the work to be done. 

Table 17 shows the professional training after entering the first 
principalsliip. Forty-two per cent report such training. The median 
amount is 13.8 semester hours, or a little less than half a year’s 
work. Only 95, or 6.3 per cent, have the equivalent of a year or more. 

The subjects most commonly studied were high-school administra- . 
tion, educational administration, tests and measurements, educa- 
tional psychology, principles of secondary education j supervision of 
secondary ^ucation, and methods.in special subjects. The tendency 
after entering the principalship is to pursue courses more directly 
related to the work of the principal. 

Tables 19 and 21 show the total professional training before and 
after enteimg the principalship. Seventy-three per cent have had 
some training. T^e median amount is 24.9 semester hours, or about 
three-fourths of a year’s work. Only 358, or 23.8 per cent, have had' 
as much as a year or more. The subjects most commorily pursued 
were history of education (general), educational psychology, prin- 
ciple of secondary education, .high-school administration, educational 
administration, methods in special subjects, and tests and measure- 
ment.^ Only 36.2 per cent havn'made any study of high-school 
administration, 19.2 per cent of supervision of secondary education, 

9.5 per cent, of the junior high school, 10.5 per cent of educational 
statistics, 27.5 per cent of tests and measurements, and 6.8 per cent 
of educational experimentation: . . 

The conclusion is clear that the large majority of principals of fully ’ 
accredited high schools are not professionally trained. Promotions 
and advancements in salary have depended on years of experience 
and other factors rather than on professional training. Real profes- 
Bionalizatioii will come only wh6ii State boards of education and local 
boards require that principals be trained for the specific duties they 
have to perform. ' ^ ^ 
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To.t^ requirementa of collie graduation and two ^ears of suc- 
cessful teach^ experience should ho added the year’s graduate 
study in professional subjects. State legislatures or State boards 
of education should follow the lead of .Delaware, Maryland, Alabama, 
Mid Indiana, and set up definite professional requirements. Until 
this is done, local school boards of their own initiative should require 
all new principals to measure up to this requirement. 

4 . A tear’s service AS ASSISTANT PRINCfPAL 

The fourth qualification for the professionaUy trained principal 
should be a fuU year's service as assistant principal in a public high 
school. It should be possible for the State university or other 
teacher-training institution to develop such close relations with the 
b^t high schools in the State that local school authorities would be 
willing to ^ploy, in the papacity of teacher and assistant prmcipal, 
students with the training recommended in sections 1, 2, and 3. 

This should be the principal’s prohejahr. He should teach two or ' 
three classes in order to apply the theory he has learned during his 
year of graduate study, and because he will teach two or three classes 
when he enters a principalship of his own. (Tables 55 and 66.) 
The major part of his time, however, should be f r^ to assist the prin-. 
cipal in administration and supervision. 

Before the opening of school in the fall the student principal 
should assist in making the schedule of recitations, should interview 
parents and pupils, and perform such other duties as need to be 
done in preparation for the opening of school. On the opening day 
he should be made responsible for certain definite duties, such' as 
distribution of the pupils’ individual program cards, eliminating of 
conflicts that arise in pupils’ programs, and equalization of classes. 

With the school under way the student prmcipal should handle 
absences, tardiness, and ordinary cases of discipline. Ho should 
assist the principal in planning and conducting teachers’ meetings, 
Msembly programs, school projects, the testing program, the social 
life of the school, and finally, supervision^of instruction. ‘'This last 
is the most important but the most difficult on account of the atti- 
tude of teachers long im service, ^ This difficulty, however, can be 
obviated, since in the typical school three of the eight teachers are 
new to the school, and one is without experience of any kind. (Tables 
61 and 62.) If the school is a large one, the number of new teachers 
is of course greater. With his supervision limited to the new teachers, 
the student principal will have ample opportunity to apply the 
principles of supervision deyeloped in his graduate study. 

Duri^ his prohejahr tbe student principal should return to the 
university once a^npnth toponfer with his .teachers on . the problems 
that have arisen. In a situation where several student principals .. - 
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^ are in training, these monthly conferences, conducted as round 
table discussions, should be productive of great good to the intend- 
ing principal, to the school represented, and to the university teachers. 

Given an energetic and ambitious young man or woman with 
sound academic preparation, successful experience as a classroom 
teacher, a year’s professional study, a S3anpjjthetic and progressive 
superintendent and principal, a staff of teachers working in harmony 
\rith the administration, and a school not too large or toa^^mall, 
the year of training should equip the student principal for^ school 
of his own and his real entrance into the principalship. Ho is now • 
about 26 years of age, the median age of entering the principalship. 
.(Table 33.) He can now enter a principalship of his own with 
confidence in his ability to organize and supervise the school accord- 
ing to best practice. "• 

. ’ The principalship will not be really professionalized and recog- 
nized as ‘such until the principal’s training is commensurate with 
the heavy duties and responsibilities coimected with it. 'flie pro- 
gram of training as outlined in this chapter should mark a long step 
in the direction of professionalization. The initiative should be taken 
by the State. Either by legislative enactment or by regulations 
of the State board of education, definite requirements should be set 
up for the principalship, with provision for the principal’s certi- 
ficate. . The minimum requirenients for the certificate should be 
the training outlined in sections 1, 2, and 3. The completion 
of the training outlined under 3 should qualify the student for the 
degree of master of arts in secondary education. The principal’s 
professional diploma should be granted only to those who complete 
satisfactorily the training outlined in section 4. It should* be the 
reward for real m^rit, an attestation of the fitness of the holder to 
serve as a loader of teachers and pupils. 

Where the initiative is not taken by the State, the State university 
should, inaugurate a complete program as outlined in this chapter. 
The provision of superior training will attract a sufficieht number of 
men and women to make the program worth while. The professional 
diploma will designate available leaders, for schools looking for 
leaders. - 

At present adequate opportunities do not exist in a number of 
States for xeal professional training. Tables 22 and 23 show that 
opportunities are especially lacking in the east and west South 
Central divisions and in the Mountain division. It should be the 
duty of every State to provide real professional training for its 
principals in the same way that it provides professional training for 
its doctors, lawyers, and engineers* • 
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HEADS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN'ENGLAND, FRANCE. AND 

GERMANY 
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ENGLAND 

The head of the English secondary school for boys is called the 
head master; of the secondary school for girls, the head mistress. 
The status of the head master is described in a letter from the secre- 
tary of the incorporated association of head masters in answer to %u 
inquiry by the writer: 

Academic training, — To obtain a heaidinasterahip, a flcgree of some univer- 
sity is necessary. Most schools require a degree -in honors, but this is not 
universal. ' ' • 

2. ProfesHonal training, — The great majority of head masters have begun as 
Assistant masters in secondary schools. In rare instances, head masters have 
been appointed who have been distinguished university lecturers without school 
experience, but these are probably not 1 per cent of the whole. It is not uncom- 
mon to appoint as head masters of large and important schools those who have 
already been head^masters of smaller schools. 

5. M elfiod of dppoiMment. — The governing body of a school put an announce- 
ment in the newspapers that they have a vacancy. Candidates "serid in a letter 
of application, stating their qualifications, with testimonials from chiefs for whom 
they have worked. The governing body examine these and select a small number 
of candidates whom they interview. The governors then vote foK a candidate, 
each governor voting for the mao he thinks best. 

Different gbverning bodies look for different qualifications. Teaching power 
is, of course, important; and governors like a man who has had wide experience, 
generally in two or three different kinds of schools. If any assistant master has 
had the opportunity of showing his power of organization, as for instance In 
being in charge of any special department of a school, this would help him con- 
siderably toward a fieadraastership. 

Head master’s authority. — The bead master has the bntire arrangement of 
the time-table, and assigns all the teaching to be done by the asHisf Au/. masters. 
He also has free choice of books. In the past the head master had the sole power 
of j;he appointment and dismissal of the assistants, but the usual practice now is 
for the head master to appoint an assistant on probation for one year, after which 
the appointment of the assistant is confinpecj, by the governing body, and then 
he can only, be dismissed by the governifig body. Jn most schools the head 
master alone has the authority to administer corporal punishment. He has 
power to expel a boy from school, but hfi must report such expulsion to the 
governing body. It is generally considered that in England, the personal influ- 
ence of the head master is the most important factor in the whole school, and most * 
head masters do a good deal of teaching for the purpose of gqjiting to know their 
boys. In France, the peraonal influence of the "proviseur” is nonexistent. 

6. Tenure of office. — Most head masters retain their oflBce till ill health or over- • 
ege compels them to resign. At present,- some governing bodies insist on resig- 
nation at 6^ and service after 65 must not count toward A pension. 
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The head master may be dismissed for misconduct' by a resolution passed at 
two meetings of his governing body, or ho may be required to' withdraw at six 
months’ notice, by a resolution passed at one meeting. 

6. Salaries. — Salaries vary enormously. They may be anything from £600 
to £1,'S00, and corusiderably more than £1,^00 in the great public schools. 

The status oythe head mistress is described in a letter to the writer 
from the secretary of the Association of Head Mistresses: 

» I. Academic training. — The majority of the head mistresses of public secondary 
schools have taken a university course and degree (or its equivalent). 

P. Professional training. — Not many of the present head mistresses of public 
secondary schools have received professional training; they have got their train- 
ing through experience gained aa assistant mistresses. Training is, “however, 
likely to become usual inithc future. 

S. Method of selection and appointment.— Vacartcica in headships of schools are 
advertised in the ptiblic press. ' A subcommittee of the governing body of the 
school, or of the higher education of the local authority, meets to make a select ion 
of the candidates who have applied for the appointment, and those selected ore 
interviewed, and the candidate who receives the most votes is appointed. In 
the past, the sigqjng of an agreement has not been nniversjilly practiced. I.Ately, 
since certain regulations of (he hoard of education regarding qualifications for 
pension have been foreshadowed, my association recommends that members 
shall ask for a formal agreement on appointment. •> 

4. Aulhorit}/ of the head mistress . — The head mistress is responsible for the 
internal organization and control of the school. ' 

' 6. Tenure of ojficc. — Thewhead mistress holds oflice subject to notice, usually 
three or six months, on either side. Some schemcH for the administration of 
.schools require resignation .atvthc age of CO. The board of education has fixed G5 
as the maximum age fqr pension. ‘ ^ 

< *6. iS'a/ary.— djalanes vary greatly. In the great majority of public.^Pchool8 
under local authorities there is a minimum salary of £.100 per annum. But £800 
per annum is not an unusual salary in a large school, and several head mistresses 
of pu6lic secondary schools for girls receive over £1,000 a y^. 

■. FRANCE' 

The head of th^ French State secondary school, the lyc6e, is the 
provLseur or head mhster. His training is that required of all teach- 
ers in lyc6es, consisting of the following phases: 

\Hi<jker normal school. — Young men betweeif the ages of 18 and 
24 who hold the bachelor’s degree from a secondary school may' be 
admitted to the Higher Normal School located at ^aris by passing 
a competitive examination. Each year written examination^ are 
given at the academy seats of the country, and oral, examinations in 
Paris. Candidates choose between the letters section and the science 
section. .Successful candidates serve their year in , the army and 
then begin three years’ training for the agregatwn. ’The first year 
is devoted to intensive preparation for the master’s degreef In the 
second year the candidate ’continues his preparation for this/ degree 
and must gain it at the end of the year. The third year is spent in 
preparation for the agregaUon. ^ > 
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t. ProfeHKionnl training . — During the second year a small begin- 
ning is made in professional study. During the tliird year, in addi- 
tion to his academic training, the student must prepare a number of 
lessor^ t‘o be given to the professors and classmates. He must also 
spend at least three weeks in a lyc6e, teaching under the regular 
teacher. 

S. Examination for the agrigatiqn. — At the close of the third year 
the candidate must take th6 final test — the examination for the 
agr6gation. There arc eight orders of the agr6gationi Philosophy, 
histor>’ and geography, letters, grammar, modem languages, mathe- 
matics, physical sciences, and the natural sciences. The examina- 
tions in the various subjects consist of from two to five written papers, 
each of a duration of seyen hours. The candidate must also pre- / 
pare one Or more lessons within a specified time. With this cjcamina- 
tion safely behind liim, the candidate is ready for his life work of 
teaxdiing and must be given a position in a lyc^ if he so desires. 

Ihe position of the head master is strictly an administrative one, 
rather than > supervisory. His \vhole time is taken up with detail 
w'Ork — furnishing reports to superiors, examining pupils’ reports, 
interviewing parents, etc. The real inspection of the school is in 
_the hands of the academy inspector. As compared to the English 
head master, the head of the French secondary school has no real 
authority or influence. \ 

The maximum i?alary k)f fche*head master before the war was 13,000 
francs in Paris and 10,500 francs in other parts of France. In addi- 
tion to his regular salary, the head master is furnished an apartment 
in the school 'and has'annual allow'ance of wood and oil 

The position of the ‘head master is secure. As civil officer of the' 
State he is beyond the reayh of political influence.' has the 
assurance of a^positioTi until the, age o^ rjptirenieht is reached, .and 
beyond that a State pension as long as he lives. 

GERMANY* 

,The administrative and supervisoiy head; of the German secondaiy 
school is the director. Tlie training of the director is the same os. 
that of regular teachers in the ^econ^lary schools. He mitst be 
a university graduate and have definite professional training. Spe- 
cifically, his training is as 'follows: 

J. University tramn^.— Choice of a profession is made for the 
German hoy early in life. Parents of boys att^ding secondary 
schools decide on the future life work, and the future education lies 
straight ahead. If the professiem chosen is that ^pf teaching in 
secondAiy schools, th<9 boy passes from the secondai^Tschool to the 
university; Here ha spends at least three years, but more often four 
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or five. His university work is determined by the subjects he ex- 
'pects to teach and in which he will be exaniine<l by the State. 

S. State examination . — TJie State examinations are conducted by a 
" board of examiners appointed by. the minister of public instruc;ion» 
The examinations include* pedagogy and philosophy, German lan- 
guage and literature, religion, and the subjects which the student 
expects to teach. Tlie last-naftiod is the most important part of the 
examination. The examination is both written and oral, designed 
to keep undesirables out of the profession. 

S. Seminarjahr . — Students who pass the State examinations are 
eligible to continue training for teaching by pursuing professional 
study in a State or university .seminar. The year’s work consists of 
pedagogical instruction, observation, practice teacliing, an«l the 
writing of a dissertation on some pJia.se of secoudary education. If 
the w«)rk of the candidate is satisfactor}’ in all respects, tlie director of 
the seminar notifies the provincial inspector wJio sends the student 
to his probejahr. 

4 . Probejahr . — Service during tlie probejahr is usually in tlio larger 
schools, under the direction of older teachers. Candi<lates teacJi six 
or eight hours per week and perform such other dutie.s a.s may bo 
assigned to tliem. If tJie work of tlie prohojaJir is satisfactory, Uie 
candidate is placed on tJie Stale eligible list to await tJie time live or 
six years in Uie future wiien lie will be appointed to^i regular position 
in a secondary scliool. 

Directors of schools are chosen from among the most promising 
secondary teachers. In practice the director is chosen by the provin- 
\ cial inspector who, in tlie exercise of his duties, becomes acquainted 
with teachers who sliow’ signs of leadership. . The man so chosen is 
alw'ays an experienced and skillful teacher. 

The duties of the director are very numerous. He has the whole 
responsibility of tlie school, in addition to teaching at least 12 hours 
'per week. His pITicial orders require that he observe tlie w ork of his 
' teacliers, settle faculty disputes, keep in touch w;itJi parents, make 
exhaustive reports to his superiors, and be responsible for the pro- 
fessional grow th of his teacliers. . . , 

The salaries of directors befy e tlie war ranged from ,200 to 11,800. 

with^ $375'«xtra in Berlid-^or house rent.' As compared to the 
• English and French head masters, tlie German director has a very ■ 
low salaiy. The prestige of official position, however, offsets the 
difference. The German director occupies a position that is greatly 
envied, because of the scholastic attainments required and because 
he occupies a high State position where his tenure is secure, and for 
. which he will be pensioned when he reaches the age of retirement. 
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